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wm KELV/NATOR 


Our duty is twofold: To help build weapons for Victory and fo help build 


the kind of America our boys have a right to expect when they come home. 





NOT ALONE... 


“Funny how you get to thinking up 
here in the hell of battle. Somehow, 
pictures of home keep flickering through 


your mind... 


“A second ago, to your Axis foe, you 
were a harmless dot in the sun. Now 


—a blazing battery of wrathful guns! 


“Strange that as you watch him be- 
gin to smoke and turn away and drop, 
you see yourselfin your mother’s busy 
kitchen, leaning against the wall and 
talking—or all at once, above the en- 
gine’s roar, you hear your brother 


singing beside you. 


“And suddenly you know that, after 


all, you and your Corsair are not alone! 


“Strange, too, that the extra power 
that helped you toy ictory came from 
an engine built by men who once made 
peaceful things—like the refrigerator 


in your kitchen or the car parked at 


Let’s keep the battte rolling—with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect! 


your front door. Strangest of all to 
think that the ‘N-K’ brand your en. 
gine bears may have been put there by 
your father’s hands, in the factory out 
home.” a . - 

When the Navy's new Corsair fighter 
flies to victory, the men of Nash. 
Kelvinator may well be proud. For 
the Corsair’s two-thousand-horse. 
power Pratt & Whitney engine is 
built to give it the edge over any Axis 
plane known! 


This is our job—to make America su- 
preme in the air. And because not just 
our engines and propellers but our 
sons and brothers are up there fighting 
in the sky —we're giving it ali we've got! 
Listen! In the roar of their engines— 
you can hear the beating of our hearts! 
: . . . 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 

















MR. ALLEN 


= is hard work. Charley 
Allen is puffing, perspiring — and feel- 
ing foolish. But he gladly follows 
the doc’s directions. 

Charley’s buying another life in- 
surance policy — and, at the same 
time, another stake in his electric light 
and power company. 


Probably, like most folks, he doesn’t 
look past the policy. But it’s a fact that 
his insurance company will take his 
premium dollars and put them to work 
for him — partly in utility securities. 

Here are some interesting figures 
furnished by the Institute of Life 
Insurance: 


bi 
1. As of December 31, 1942, some 
7 million people owned 134 million 


Now, FIFTEEN TIMES 
ON THE OTHER FOOT 


life insurance policies in 300 different 
companies. 

2. These companies, in turn, owned 
$5,060,000,000 of utility securities. 

3. Through the life insurance com- 
panies alone, therefore, 90% of the 
adult population of the United States 
has a big stake in the utility industry. 

The electric companies under busi- 
ness management—which provide the 
great bulk of the power for America’s 
war production — are built by the 
savings of the same people they serve. 


Clearly, almost every American has 
a real interest in preserving the Ameri 
can system of business management 
under public regulation — the system 
that has produced more goods and 
more services for more people at lower 
cost than any other in the world! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 98 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


*Names on request from this magazine, Not listed for 
lack of space. 





Invest in America! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





___ The March of the News 


Easing of Bus Restrictions . . . Wage Aid for Hospitals . . . 


Plans for New Pipe Line . . . Stoves to Eke Out Oil Rations 


Demand for men. The Army and Navy 
revealed their need for 10,420,000 men to 
follow through on the offensives expected 
to result from the conference at Casa- 
blanca. Their goals for the end of 1943: 
Army, 8,200,000; Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marine Corps, 2,200,000 

To get the men needed, the services this 
week start inducting men at combined in- 
duction centers. A single set of physical 
standards, slightly higher than the Army’s 
former requirements, assures all services 
their proportionate share of those meeting 
the higher standards. The Army will con- 
tinue to take men it considers qualified 
even though they do not measure up to 
the new joint standards. Local draft boards 
were cautioned not to give any man posi- 
tive assurance that he will be assigned to 
the service he prefers, though individual 
preference will be considered. 

Meanwhile, Congress continues its double- 
barreled investigation of the man-power 
situation, with two Senate committees 
scheduling hearings this week. Top offi- 
cials of war agencies who testified last 
week before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee will be questioned by a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, headed 
by Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama. He said his group will “draw the 
purse strings” if it decides the Army is 
asking for more men than it needs. 


Lend-Lease. Another investigation of 
war policy continues, as the House Foreign 
\ffairs Committee hears additional wit- 
nesses on operation of the Lend-Lease Act 
and the need for renewing its provisions 
for another year. The act expires June 30 
under present law. Administrator Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., denied charges that 
“powder puffs” have been sent abroad in 
Lend-Lease ships, reported that, since its 
beginning in March, 1941, Lend-Lease has 
transferred goods valued at $8,253,000,000 
to Allied nations. About one out of every 
three combat planes and tanks made in 
1942 went to our allies, he said. Of the 
$5,959,000,000 worth of goods actually 
exported by the end of the year, 56 per 
cent was military items, and the remaining 
44 per cent was divided equally between 
industrial equipment and food. 


Rationing. No deduction in ration stamps 
will be required for the first five cans of 
food eight ounces or larger, held by per- 
sons registering for point rationing when 
that system starts. Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced that a deduction of an 
8-point stamp will be made for each can 
held in excess of the permissible amount. 
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Transportation. Prospect that the ban 
on pleasure driving in Eastern States may 
be continued throughout the summer was 
noted by Government officials in charge of 
the petroleum situation. More cheerful 
news for the motorist was a report by the 
American Automobile Association denying 
rumors that the Government plans to in- 
crease the federal use tax on cars from $5 
to $25. A check of Treasury and congres- 
sional tax sources revealed that no such 
plans now are under way the AAA said. 
Busses: Taking account of increased use 
of busses, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion eased limitations on the operation of 
busses put in service since last July. Inter- 
city busses now may travel 5,000 miles a 
month; city busses, 3,000 miles a month. 


Wages. National War Labor Board, act- 
ing to help hospitals keep their employes, 
said to be leaving for better-paying jobs 
in many communities, authorized non- 
profit hospitals to make wage or salary 
adjustments without Board approval. 


Petroleum. Rationing of fuel oil was ex- 
tended to Washington and Oregon to cut 
use by 25 per cent. Other developments: 
Oil: Coal stoves were ordered released to 
families in the 30-State rationed area who 
sign a pledge with their local Price and 
Ration Boards that their oil ration is in- 
sufficient for health and comfort. Rations 
for trailers were doubled to forestall mass 
migration of trailer dwellers from North- 
ern war-production areas. Provisions were 
made to allow any rationed oil user 50 
gallons without coupons in emergencies. 
Pipe lines: Work will start in March on 
a second big pipe line from Texas to tank 
car loading points in Illinois, it was an- 
nounced. The new line will parallel for 
half its length the 24-inch war emergency 
line just completed from Texas to Illinois. 
Also, an 82-mile connecting line from Fos- 
toria, Ohio, to Akron, Ohio, was completed. 


Time changes. Two States took action 
last week to remodel their time-keeping. 
Georgia set back the clocks one hour, 
changing the State’s time from Eastern 
War Time to Central War Time. Michigan 
changed its laws to permit communities to 
abandon Eastern War Time at 2 a.m. 
February 15. In Washington, Representa- 
tive Cole (Rep.), of Missouri, introduced 
a resolution calling for repeal of the war- 
time law; a group of Midwestern legisla- 
tors who sought approval of the WPB for 
returning to Standard Time in their States 
left a Washington conference with the 
opinion that “we didn’t get anywhere.” 
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The handwriting on 


If Old King Neptune has half an eye, 
he sees that handwriting . . . sees it 
larger and clearer every time the great 
Boeing-built Clippers complete another 


ocean-crossing flight. 


Since December 7th, 1941, there have 
been more than 800 transatlantic Clip- 
per flights—each crossing completed 
without accident or incident — each a 
triumph for Boeing engineering and 
manufacturing. Swiftly and surely the 
Pan American Clippers bear important 
men, messages and material across the 
skies—evading the time-toll which Nep- 
tune once exacted from all trespassers. 


the sea-wall 


Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, 
do so many different kinds of engineer- 
ing skills meet and mesh so completely 
into one tightly integrated unit. A 
Clipper is essentially a small apartment 
house on wings. And from the aerody- 
namic design of the great spreading wing 
structures to the gleaming galley inside, 
the largest Clippers are designed and 
built by Boeing. 

There are several thousand engineers 
at work on Boeing projects. They rep- 
resent more than twenty-five kinds of 
engineering skill . . . structural, electrical, 
hydraulic, metallurgical, and a score of 





others. Right now, all of these men are 
devoting full time Cand a lot of over 
time) to making America the strongest 
nation in the air. They are proud of 
the Boeing-designed and Boeing-built 


Flying Fortresses,* Stratoliners* and 
training planes which have already 
proved their military worth — but their 
sights are set on greater accomplishments 


to come. 


And when the war is won, Boeing 
engineers will apply their diversified 
know-how to solving peacetime problems 
— problems of better ways of living in 


a better world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


* 
THE TERMS 


FLYING FORTRESS AND 





TRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





The New Fairchild Cargo Plane Will Speed Delivery 
of Tanks, Guns, Troops and Supplies 


On that fateful December 7th, Washington opened equipment over great distances and for delivery t 
the drawer marked “Blueprint For a Global War.” small fields at the front! Its precise performance and 

“Here’s your kind of a job, Fairchild—to develop other characteristics are a military secret. It was 
a plane that can help supply an army on the other created out of the needs of this war to fulfil the 


side of the world.” 


needs of this war. It bears the Fairchild ‘Touch of 


Fairchild got that job because it had 20 years of Tomorrow.” 


aeronautical research and scientific 


voted to “Creating the Plane for 
+ 

the Purpose.”” Among those planes 
is a notable line of cargo-carrying 
aircraft. 

Today, Fairchild is building a new 
cargo plane designed expressly for 
carrying tanks, guns, troops and 


AE= FAIRCHILD 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. I. 





engineering de- Other Fairchild “weapons” for winning the war in- 
clude training planes, liaison planes, 
Ranger aircraft engines and the 
Duramold process for making planes 
and components of plastic-plywood. 
And while the new Fairchild military 
cargo plane is the latest of these, it 
is by no means the last. 


““ON THE BEAM’”’ 
“The dominant note of our common war 
effort is unity, unity of our people and unity 
of the United Nations. That is the hard 
fact which is the spearhead of Victory.” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
[From letter of Nov. 25,'42to Col.J.C.O’ Laughlin] 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. . Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsgvala 


War's timetable is not much changed by latest strategy conferences, by the 
U.S.-British agreement on time and place of 1943 offensives. 

Outlook still suggests that: 

Tunisia should be cleared of Germans long before midyear; should then be a 
springboard for attack on Sicily, Sardinia, then Italy. 

Air attack on, then invasion of Italy's islands, after that her mainland, 
is to be the first big order after Tunisia. Italy now is heavily bolstered by 
the Germans. Yet: Italy should be helpless, if not through, by late summer. 

Germany will be under intense air attack throughout the year; will have an 
opportunity to find what war is like when it reaches the homeland. 

There'll be a start of invasion of Europe at one or several places. There 
will be use of troops and equipment now in England long before the year is out. 

But: Barring an internal blow-up of Germany--a diminishing prospect for 
1943--the European war will go into another winter; will probably not be over 
until some time in 1944. That's the considered view now held here. 

It is the submarine that is slowing somewhat the U.S.-British war on Hitler. 
It's the submarine that is delaying the impact of U.S. men and equipment. First 
order of 1943 business has to be an attempt to solve this problem. 

) We give you the broad picture of 1943 strategy on page 13. 





























As a matter of general intereSt.e.cee 

There apparently is to be some shake-up of commanders as a result of the 
Roosevelt=-Churchill meeting, some shift of personalities. 

And: In that shift it now seems more likely that the British will win their 
argument. They've wanted land and air command in the whole African venture. 
They have argued for the real operating command, now held by Americans. 

It appears that they may have their way. 

Then: U.S. Gen. George C. Marshall would take the top staff job, the job of 
planning and over-all direction for British and American forces everywhere. 

British emphasized their experience in Africa, their knowledge of that part 
> of the world, their longer training in the use of air power in combat. 

In any shift of field command, American troops still would fight under this 
country's officers, still would fight as a unit, not as part of British forces. 
That would be true of air as well as ground troops. 

Even so: That wouldn't be as American officers wanted it. 














There's a very real meaning for millions of American men in 1943 strategy 
decisions now taken. Those decisions mean..... 
Army-Navy will get the 10,420,000 men they want in service by December. 
They'll not be forced by Congress or the White House to cut back their demands. 
And: That means draft for many men who may not be expecting it. It means 
service for two out of every three physically fit men aged 18 to 38. It means a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


call for large numbers of married men with children during the current year. 

Two complicating factors are these..... 

1. Lowered draft age limit of 38 removes a reservoir of 7,000,000 men. 

2. Deferment is being asked for about 4,000,000 men in industry and on the 
farm who are held to be "necessary men" in industries "essential" to war. 

So: With fewer than 15,000,000 physically fit men, aged 18 to 38, from whom 
to find the 10,420,000 men wanted by services, the problem is this: 

Either almost all men, not listed as "necessary," must serve regardless of 
dependency, regardless of how many children they may have, 

Or: Industry and agriculture must give up their so-called necessary men. 

Prospect is that both things will happen, that very many married men with 
children will be called and that many men now called "necessary" will be called. 














This man-power problem is temporarily obscured by draft of 18-19-year-olds. 

However: It is due to bob back into the limelight by March or April. 

On the basis of the way things now look..... 

Married men, no children: If 18 to 38, physically fit, not classed as men 
who are “necessary,” a call is almost certain before the end of 1943. 

Married men, with children: Under same conditions, a heavy call is likely 
before the end of the year. Present bar to draft board call of married men with 
children--as defined by Selective Service--may be removed in March. And: when 
call starts it is to be by order number, not bv number of children. 

Undue hardship: There still will be a chance to convince draft boards that 
the draft would create undue hardship for dependents. Each local board is to 
decide what constitutes undue hardship. There is no fixed standard. 

What’s about to happen is that dependency will largely be removed as a 
major guide to draft deferment. Occupation becomes more important, but it too 
will tend to give way as demand cuts deeply into the available supply of men. 

To get back to the war itself....... 

In Russia: The Germans are being hurt badly; are suffering losses far more 
severe than last winter. But: Russia's offensive ability still is limited. It 
does not appear that Russia singlehanded can deliver a knockout blow. 

In Germany: All propaganda is aimed at steeling Germans for a defensive 
war, at preparing the people to take severe punishment. Hitler obviously is to 
try to make invasion of Europe too costly for the Allies to go through. 

In Africa: A decisive phase of that fight appears about to open. 

In the Atlantic: Submarines are continuing to make heavy inroads into the 
available shipping. Stepped-up air attack on German submarine centers is ahead. 

In the Pacific: Something definite is in the wind. There's nothing like 
any decisive action now probable. But: Both sides now have the weapons with 
which to deliver heavy blows and they're not sleeping. War with Japan will re- 
main a secondary war in 1943, yet one that will be far from neglected. 





























As Congress begins to get down to business on domestic issues..... 

Lend-Lease: This power will be renewed with little argument. Congress is 
inclined to be impressed by the quality of Lend-Lease administration. 

Debt limit: There will be little resistance to the $210,000,000,000 limit 








now asked. Congress once argued about a raise to $40,000,000,000. 
Taxes: Taxpayers are dreaming if they expect a 1943 tax windfall. The tax 
trend still is strongly upward. Pay-as-you-go will be voted in some form. 
Labor: Senate in particular will be slow to enact labor laws that unions 
resist; will go slow in offending the labor bloc. House may be less wary. 





See also pages 18, 20, 32. 
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“ OF COURSE, THE DOORMAN AT 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA MAY BE 
A LITTLE SURPRISED 
AT OUR SOLUTION OF 
THE TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM” 


"BUT ANYWAY, WE'LL 
ARRIVE IN TIME FOR 
A FINE DINNER AND 
A WONDERFUL NIGHTS 
SLEEP” 
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HOTEL =» 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 


This may be carrying things too far, but — 


today. (Those things are listed below 
... read them.) 
We must accept—and good naturedly!— 





occasional delays and inconveniences in 
traveling, in the interest of helping the 
transportation people give the green 
light to Uncle Sam’s huge volume of 
official business. 


But however you get there, when busi- 
ness takes you to New York, you'll find 
Hotel Pennsylvania ready to give you the 


It’s our business, at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, to keep you feeling fit as a fiddle 
when you travel to New York. Just one 
timely suggestion: Wartime conditions 
are making it increasingly difficult for us 
to take care of all those who “just drop 
in.” Won’t you make your reservations 
well in advance? ... and cancel reserva- 
tions at once when you find you cannot 





three wartime necessities for travelers use them? 





THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 
TO THE MENIN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 


discount on room rates to officers and men of 
the U. S. armed forces. 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


HOTEL 
Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 





WONDERFUL MEALS 


Famous American fa- 
vorites, prepared ac- 
cording to treasured 
family recipes un- 
earthed by our Re- 
search Kitchens. Deli- 
cious and healthful! 


WONDERFUL SLEEP 


Custom-built, inner- 
spring mattresses... . 
luxurious feather-and- 
down pillows. .. over- 
sized sheets . . . light 
but warm virgin wo 


ol 
blankets. Sleep like akid! 


RESTFUL RELAXATION 


Feelin’ blue? Here’s 
what to do: Dine and 
dance in the beautiful 
Café Rouge, to the 
music of a famous or- 
chestra. Enjoy the 


Coches Lounge, tee. Opposite Pennsylvania Station 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 


URGENTLY NEEDED FOR JU. S. WAR BONDS 


























What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, discard a 
profit-sharing system in your plant with- 
out guaranteeing your workers almost an 
equivalent amount of pay. One concern, 
planning to abandon profit sharing, is or- 
dered by the War Labor Board to pay 
wages equal to the highest amounts re- 
ceived by employes between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 15, 1942. 


* * ” 


YOU CANNOT, without extreme care 
in setting up a trust, avoid paying personal 
income taxes on the income from that trust 
that goes to your wife or other close rela- 
tives. The United States Tax Court holds, 
in the case of one grantor, that he must 
pay income taxes on trust income paid 
to his wife because he retains consider- 
able control over the principal. The 
trust was irrevocable during the wife’s 
lifetime. 


* * + 


YOU CAN now apply for an export 
license and freight space on a ship in a 
single application. The Board of Economic 
Warfare has a combined form which now 
must be used for sea shipments to Latin 
America when such shipments cannot be 
made under a general license and can 
be ready within two weeks after the license 
is received. 


- - - 


YOU CANNOT obtain a new tire for an 
industrial power truck except for replace- 
ment purposes and then only if you are 
in possession of an A-l-a or higher prefer- 
ence rating. 


* 7 ” 
YOU CAN make all-wool lounging 


robes, bathrobes, beach robes and simi- 
lar apparel if you limit the new wool in the 


News - lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











garment to 65 per cent and use reclaimed 
or reused wool for the remainder. This limi- 
tation is made by the War Production 


Board. 
* * @ 


YOU CANNOT avoid selling copper to 
a scrap dealer if you are engaged in the en- 
graving business. The War Production 
Board orders engravers to sell three pounds 
of old plates for each pound of copper 
products engraved during the calendar 
quarter. 


. - * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause in a_ union 
contract simply because some union mem- 
bers engaged in a wildcat strike in your 
plant. In one such case the War Labor 
Board granted the clause because union 
leaders genuinely tried to stop the walk- 
outs. 


* * . 


YOU CAN get chemical fertilizer if 
you are engaged in growing war crops. 
Crops essential to the war effort, such as 
fruits and vegetables, are designated as “A” 
crops by the Department of Agriculture. 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The United States News 


Name 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to the United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U. S., $4; Canada, $5.) 
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eligible for priority treatment in f 
shipments. 





- . - 






YOU CAN use your private car to 
tend meetings related to your work, 
your attendance at those meetings ig 
sential. The Office of Price Administra 
makes this rationing concession in the g 
line-shortage area. 













+ 7 * 


YOU CANNOT sell your entire out 
of milled rice on the open market or 
your usual customers. A food order 
been issued directing millers to set ag 
60 per cent of their stocks for Governm 
purchase. 















. 7 * 


YOU CANNOT continue to distrih 
milk in less than quart bottles and pa¢ 
ages after Feb. 1, uuless the milk is to 
resold on the premises. The Department 
Agriculture limits the size of milk contai 
ers to quarts. 
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YOU CANNOT offer larger discounts to 
chain-store buyers of your products thaa 
you offer other buyers if the shipments to 
the chain stores are made on an individud 
store basis. The Federal Trade Commission 2 
rules that such policies violate the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 
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WING SAW deriver 


red hot pipe on the run 


Steel pipe, vital at a thousand- 
and-one points in our total war 
effort, races out of the mill at speeds 
up to 500 feet per minute. That’s bad 
news for the Axis, but... 

Such a production rate would be 
meaningless if the pipe couldn’t be 
cut into usable lengths at the same 
tate of speed. To complicate the 
problem further, pipe size varies from 
7s-inch to four inches in diameter, and 
speed of the pipe through the furnace 
is changed frequently to maintain 
correct temperature. 


Westinghouse engineers went to 
work with steel industry engineers, 
and came up with the solution—a 
“Flying Saw.”’ 


In effect, the saw carriage runs 
back and forth along the moving 
pipe. For a brief instant it is moving 
in the same direction as the pipe and 
at'the same speed. In this instant 


the carriage tilts forward and the 
high-speed rotary saw slices through 
the metal. This complex job of tim- 
ing and co-ordination is handled 
automatically, by Westinghouse 
Synchro-tie and associated electrical 
controls. Red hot pipe is being sawed 
into accurately measured lengths, as 
fast as the mill can turn it out. 


Such problems can be solved only 
by close co-operation between cus- 
tomer engineers and electrical engi- 
neers with specialized knowledge of 
their industry. In the nationwide 
corps of Westinghouse engineers are 
men especially qualified to work 
with your engineers, on your prob- 
lems. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. j-94518 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. ..OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


WESTINGHOUSE 


(B NcINEERING 


Ser VICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 


In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving 
electrical power, these men can give 
you assistance on these other vitally 
important activities: 


Product development: engineering 
of equipment to meet war require- 
ments. 


Maintenance: help in making exist- 
ing equipment serve better, last 
longer. 


Rehabilitation: redesigning and 
rebuilding obsolete equipment for 
useful service. 


Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 


W.E. S. is available to a// industries. 
Put it to use today on your production 
problems. 











eve Been Asked: 


HOW INCOME TAX LAW AFFECTS SERVICE MEN | 


(With the approach of March 15, many 
men in the armed forces or about to enter 
the services are wondering what they can 
do about their income taxes. The Govern- 
ment is taking the attitude that undue 
hardship should not be placed on men in 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Ma- 
rines by forcing all of them to pay their 
income taxes on time. 
will pay taxes on 1942 incomes next March 
15, others will be able to get deferments. 
Many persons are asking what provisions 
have been made to meet the income tax 
problems of men serving in the armed 
forces at home and abroad.) 


Some service men 


First: Do all service men have to file in- 
come tax returns next March 15? 


Not all of them. Those serving in the mili- 
tary or naval forces outside the United 
States or at sea do not have to file income 
tax returns until about 75 days after they 
return to this country. Specifically, the tax 
return will be due on the fifteenth day of 
the third month following the end of the 
month in which a service man gets back 
to the United States. By United States is 
meant the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. Payment of the income tax also 
is postponed for this period and no inter- 
est is charged on the amount due. This 
applies to income for the year 1942, even 
though the service man may have been in 
civilian life during part or all of that year. 


If you are in the armed services and are 
in the United States next March 15, you 
may get a postponement of payment of the 
tax on your 1942 income till six months 
after your discharge, if you can declare 
that your ability to pay has been materi- 
ally impaired by being in the service. This 
will offer relief to men who had sizable 
incomes in civilian life in 1942, but are 
receiving much smaller pay now in one of 
the services. To get this deferment, you 
must fill in a special form from the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. If you are 
serving outside the United States on March 
15, you do not have to file a statement of 
inability to pay. 


Do others in the armed services have to 
pay income taxes next March 15? 


Yes, if the income was large enough to be 
taxable. If you are stationed in the United 
States and are not entitled to deferment 
by inability to pay, you are supposed to 
file an income tax return and to make 
your first payment by March 15. Tax re- 
turn blanks have been sent to service posts, 
stations and camps and also may be ob- 
tained from Internal Revenue 
banks and post offices. 


offices, 
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Where do men in the service file their 
income tax returns? 


Internal Revenue Collectors are advising 
service men to mail their returns to their 
home districts to avoid future misunder- 
standing over whether the taxes have been 
paid. But you can file your return with the 
Collector for the district in which you are 
stationed. Members of the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Marines who are serving 
abroad also can send their returns and pay- 
ments to their home district Collectors if 
they prefer to clear up the taxes now 
rather than wait until after the war. 


What about the Victory tax? Will men in 

the services have to pay that? 
The Victory tax is not being deducted 
from the pay of service men, but those 
with pay or other income of more than 
$624 a year are supposed to pay it later. 
Those serving in the United States who 
file income tax returns in March, 1944, 
will be expected to pay the Victory tax 
then. If they are serving outside the United 
States in March, 1944, they can wait until 
the end of the war to adjust their Victory 
tax. 


Have any steps been taken to relieve 
service men of paying the 5 per cent 
Victory tax on this year’s pay? 

Representative Keogh (Dem.), of New 

York, has introduced a bill in the House 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL CRAMER 
Available for advice 





















of Representatives that would e 

men in all branches of the services fron 
payment of the 5 per cent Victory ty 
The bill has been referred to the Way 
and Means Committee for considerat 
In 1918, during the first World War, 
gress passed a law exempting from j 
taxes the pay up to $3,500 received 
the Government by men in the mi 
or naval services. This excluded al] 
diers and sailors and lower-ranking 
from paying the taxes, unless they 
outside income. So far, no moye 
been made by Congress to repeat sud « 
exemptions for service men in this war. 9! 


Are there any special exemptions unde 
the income taxes now for service men? 


Persons who were below the rank of cop. 
missioned officer on Dec. 31, 1942, ay 
granted certain exemptions in federal jp. 
come taxes on pay for military service » 
1942, in addition to the personal exemp 
tion of $500 for single men and $19 
for married men. This additional exemp 
tion is $250 for single and $300 for ma. 
ried men. Thus, a private in the Arm, 
with annual pay of $600 for domesti 
service or $720 for foreign service, woul 
not have to pay any tax on this incom 


De dependents of men in the service 


have to pay income taxes on family %. 
allowances that they receive? wes 
Dependents of service men do not have to €s 
pay any income tax on family allowance . 


Part of this allowance (for men in the 
four lowest grades) is contributed by th 
Government and is considered a gift; the 
remainder is deducted from the pay o 
service men with dependents and is pat 
of their incomes on which taxes would be 
paid if the incomes are large enough. Als 
exempt from income taxes is the amount 
paid by the Government to the bene 
ficiary of a deceased officer or enlisted 
man. This amount is equal to six months’ 
pay and is considered “gratuity pay.” > 


How can men in the services get informo- 
tion or advice about their problems 
involving income taxes? 


The men can seek such advice about 
legal matters through their commanding 
officers. They, in turn, might seek further 
advice from the office of Judge Advocate 
General. The Judge Advocate Genenl 
for the Army is Maj. Gen. Myron C. 
Cramer; for the Navy, Rear Adminl 
W. B. Woodson. A member of the armel 
services, of course, also could seek legal 
advice on income taxes from his civiliat 
attorney. 
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: What will open 
4 the NEW frontier? 


mat- 
my 
estic 
rould 
ome 


ae From the dusty courthouse steps came the chant of a slave 
'— auctioneer. Inside, the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen 

were absorbed in the gravity of civic affairs. St. Louis, they proph- 

vet esied with pride, would some day be a sizeable town. . . . Now, 

what this promising municipality needed was a modern water- 

works! One with a steam-driven pump! 

That was in 1829. A year later, in a Vermont village more than 
1000 miles away, the National Hydraulic Company completed ‘‘a 
huge revolving engine of 20 horsepower,” capable of raising ‘“‘sweet 


nces 
» the 
y the 
+ the 


y a and pleasant water’’ from the muddy Mississippi. 
part Indians menaced the Western frontier, and the first railroad was 
ld be still to be built. Yet, undaunted by danger or distance, the company 
Also delivered the pump — and the story of its shipment has become a trans- 
1ount portation legend. 
bene- Accompanied by its inventor, the “huge engine” was freighted across 
listed the mountains in a four-horse wagon. From Albany it traveled to Buffalo 
vnths’ by packet on the new Erie Canal, and from Buffalo by steamboat toa 
settlement called Chicago. Again horses hauled the load across the prairie 
> to the frontier post of Rock Island. And from there it finished the tortuous 
journey by flatboat, on the great river whose “‘sweet and pleasant water” 
rma- it was destined to pump for many years. . . . Yankee ingenuity and service 
>lems had opened a new frontier. 
kk 

about Today, with the future a frontier more formidable and uncertain than any 


in our industrial history, it is service that will open the new frontier and help to 


= see you through. 

tae Jones & Lamson — the successor to the old National Hydraulic Company 
ocate —has pioneered in the development and improvement of precision machine tools 
—_ through more than a century. Jones& Lamson engineers will welcome your inquiries. 
m C. 










Sonufectasege of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 
J qs N i> A & L A M 5S oO WN ... Fay Automatic Lathes . .. Automatic Thread 
Gaatiss Machines... Comparators. . . Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers 
MACHINE COMPAR Profit Producing Machine 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. Tools 
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Mysteriously Disappears 








wou don’t hear much about the crews that man the 

submarines of the U. S. Navy. Their exploits are 
seldom in the headlines — because theirs is a service of 
silence and mystery. But they’ve struck the enemy from 
the first hour — and in his own waters! 

The Dolphin is their insignia—efficiency their 
creed — and they love an engine! For they literally live 
by and with the Diesels which carry them to the ene- 
mies of America. 


Many of these Diesels for submarine service are 
designed and built by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Many 
of these engines are writing history now. 

The knowledge and skill of this organization, its 
engineers, and craftsmen are devoted wholeheartedly 
to the men of the U. S. Submarine Forces. For them we 
are doing our level best. 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 

PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT ‘ 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY STOKERS 

SCALES AIR CONDITIONERS le SC S 
MOTORS RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 






Those who cannot 
fight can build. And 
so the men of Fair- 
banks-Morse are 
building speedily 
and carefully that 
those who fight may 
have plenty of the 
best — in time. 
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SPEEDING UP THE WAR: 
1943 AS A DECISIVE YEAR 


Four Fronts on Which Allies Will Seek Showdown With the Enemy 


Unified command, closer 
co-operation with Russia 
chief unsolved problems 


This is the story of what appears to lie 
ahead in this war during 1943. It is the 
story of offensives soon to start, of heavy 
fighting to come in the air, on land, and 
on the sea, of actions that might make 
1948 a decisive war year. 

In part, this story rests against the back- 
ground of the Roosevelt-Churchill meet- 
ing in Casablanca. In other part it is set 
against the background of German defeats 
in Russia and German submarine victories 
in the Atlantic, of millions of men and vast 
stores of equipment immobilized in Great 
Britain, of cracks beginning to appear in- 
side Europe, of vast quantities of war ma- 
terial pouring from American factories. 

If ever a war stage was set for action, 
this one appears to be. Action traditionally 
is scheduled for spring and erly summer. 
Spring in North Africa is just around the 
corner. It is not many months away in 
Northern France or in Norway. This year, 
spring comes at a time when strategy de- 
cisions have been made for U.S.-British 
forces and when there is strength to trans- 
late those decisions into offensive action. 

With that introduction, the story of de- 
cisions made and of actions to come is the 
one that follows. 

The story starts with what appears to 
be agreement on two major points. One 
of these points is that Germany is Enemy 
No. 1, Japan Enemy No. 2. This means 
that the greater part of American and 
British strength in 1943 will be used 
against the Germans. The second of the 
points is that Germany’s submarines must 
be overcome if the war is not to be pro- 
longed unduly. So many ships now are 
being sunk that the American weapons 
counted upon to win the war often are 
ending up on the bottom of the Atlantic. 
The first all-American daylight raid on 
German submarine bases suggests that the 
Air Forces now will try to do to the 
German submarines what the Navy has 
not yet been able to do. 
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At this juncture the story turns to the 
probable main scenes of American-British 
action during 1943. The main fronts, 
other than the submarine front, are sched- 
uled to be the ones that follow: 

Front No. 1. Phe opening front of this 
year will be the one in Tunisia. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill advertised 
that front by their meeting at Casablanca. 
It is this North African front that dom- 
inates present planning. On that front 
are about 130,000 well-equipped and well- 
fortified Germans, backed by a land, sea 
and air supply line from Italy. On the 
basis of present preparations, the Ameri- 


cans and British expect to be able to have 
the Germans out of North Africa well 
before midyear, thereby opening the way 
to Front No. 2. 

Front No. 2. This second of the 1943 
fronts appears to be scheduled for Italy. 
Before the Mediterranean can be opened 
to free passage and before the large naval 
forces concentrated there can be released 
for operations against Atlantic submarines 
and against Japan’s Navy in the Pacific, 
Italy must be made helpless. By the time 
the Germans are cleared from North 
Africa, bases will be ready for large-scale 
air operations against Italy and against 
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Southern France and Germany. The in- 
ability of American and British forces to 
grab Tunisia last November has given 
Germany time to bolster Italy, so that 
Front No. 3 may be opened before Front 
No. 2 is cleared. 

Front No. 3. This front is the mystery 
front. It will be based on England. In 
England is the greatest concentration in 
the world of unused man power and un- 
used war materials. Those men and weap- 
ons are scheduled to be put to some use in 
this year. Just where they will be put to 
use is the great secret. They may turn up 
in a big operation aimed at France, or at 
Holland, or at Belgium, or at Norway. The 
time and the place of this operation will 
depend on what happens in North Africa 
and what happens in the submarine war. 

Front No. 4. Here is the front that is 
separated from the others. It is the front 
in the Pacific, and, except for one edge of 
it in Burma and another near Australia, 
it is an all-American front. This is to be 
an active front in 1943. How active will 
depend on what happens on Fronts No. 1 
and 2. If the Mediterranean is cleared, 
British aircraft carriers and British war- 
ships can be released to join with Ameri- 
can naval forces to deal with the Japanese. 
The great concentration of air and land 
forces, however, will center during most 
of 1943, at least, in the Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean areas. Japan comes later as 
Enemy No. 1. 

At this point, the story of the war as it 
is to shape up in 1943 moves on to other 
situations, some military and some politi- 
cal. 

The place of air power. The airplane is 
assigned a primary role in 1943 operations 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
Much greater use will be made of the air- 
plane in combating submarines, both by 
attack on bases and by reconnaissance and 
attack at sea. Bombers will be used on a 
large and growing scale to soften the 
Germans and to interfere with German 
production and transport before there is 
an all-out invasiun either of Italy or of 
France, Holland, Belgium. Command of 
the air is accepted as a prerequisite of 
large-scale land operations. 

The issue of command. A delicate prob- 
lem is posed by the question of which 
commander representing which country is 
to be in command of joint British-Ameri- 
can operations at sea, in the air and on 
land. There is a clear-cut line of American 
command in the war with Japan. There 
has been a degree of co-ordination of top 
command in the war against Germany 
through the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. There has, however, been 
some overlapping in the active sea, land 
and air commands in combat areas. This 
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GENERALS de GAULLE AND GIRAUD 
They did little more than talk 


overlapping probably is due for correc- 
tion in the period ahead. The exact form 
that this correction will take and the per- 
sonalities to be affected are not fully clear, 
except that U.S. Gen. George C. Marshall 
probably is slated for the highest military 
post. (See page 15.) All of this, however, 
leads up to a crucial question in war rela- 
tions. That question concerns Russia. 

The problem of Russian relations. Rus- 
sian armies today are going far toward 
winning the war against Germany. Russia 
is destroying large numbers of German 
soldiers and immense amounts of German 
war equipment. At the same time, Russia 
offers the one base for eventual large-scale 
offensive operations on land and by air 
against Japan. Yet Russia had no repre- 
sentative at the meeting between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
There are many signs that Russia’s 
Premier Josef Stalin is distrustful of Brit- 
ish and American political motives in 
Europe. 

The Russians are fighting their own war 
against Germany in their own way. They 
are beginning now to receive impressive 
amounts of war equipment from the 
United States. Russia is not ready, how- 
ever, to join in with British-American war 
planning or to allow the British and 
Americans to take a direct hand in the 
war against Germany from Russian soil. 

The problem of North African politics. 
Neither President Roosevelt nor Prime 
Minister Churchill nor the two of them 
together was able to bridge the political 
gap that divides Frenchmen. French leader 
Giraud would do little more than talk with 
French leader de Gaulle. Frenchmen in 
North Africa who always refused to go 
along with Hitler are being kept in jail 
while Frenchmen who collaborated with 
Hitler are given places of political com- 
mand in the area under American control. 
President Roosevelt is permitting officials 
in Washington to explain that he accepts 






the arrangements being made. The result is 
to focus attention on a political situation 
among Frenchmen in North Africa that 
has the makings in it of a French civil war 
of the future. Just how this situation is to 
be corrected remains obscure. 

The problem of Chinese relations. It 
appears that Chiang Kai-shek, for China, 


_ was not invited to the conference at Casa- 


blanca. This probably stems from the fact 
that considerations of the conference con- 
cerned only the strategy of the war with 
Germany, not the war with Japan. The 
Chinese are becoming reconciled to the 
emphasis that now is being placed upon 
winning the war against Germany first. 

That, then, is the over-all story of the 
war as it appears in outline at this start- 
ing point of 1948. 

As the Germans look over their posi- 
tion, they can find little ground for any- 
thing but discouragement, except in the 
one field of submarine warfare. German 
industry has passed its production peak 
just at a time when American industry is 
on the way toward its peak. German air 
power is at a declining stage in relation to 
British and American air power. German 
armies are suffering severe losses of both 
men and materials. The German nation, 
its factories, its transportation systems, its 
homes are wide open to air assault from 
the bases of England and North Africa, 
while the great American war base is al- 
most immune to air attack in this war. 

This means that the one German hope 
for a stalemate in the war lies in the use 
of the submarine. To date, neither the 
British nor the American Navy has been 
able to cope effectively with the submarine 
weapon. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, in 
spite of this problem, are agreed on the 
outlines of the strategy that will be used 
to try to bring a decision in the war with 
Germany by the end of 1943 or early in 
1944. 
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Supreme Commander for Allies? 


Emergence of General Marshall 
Qualifications That Make U. S. Chief of Staff No. 1 Choice for Post 


Experience gained in first 
World War as groundwork 
for present-day strategy 


For more than a year discussions have 
been aimed toward the selection of a sin- 
gle man to lead the combined American 
and British forces in the fighting that will 
drive Germany to defeat. They were pro- 
jected to the fore again by the talks in 
North Africa. And again the name of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, U. S. Chief of 
Staff, is emerging as the logical choice for 
the post of commander. 

The war plans for the year ahead call 
for hard fighting, for invasion of the 
European continent at more than one 
spot. They demand a tighter co-ordina- 
tion of British and American strategy 
than heretofore. It was the grim logic of 
desperate fighting that compelled the cre- 
ation of a unified command in the first 
World War. The battles ahead for 1943 
are no less impelling. 

Facts that lay before the chiefs of staff 
in their prolonged conferences at Casa- 
blanca emphasized the need for an Ameri- 
can for that post. America is building an 
Army almost twice as large as the British. 
A large share of the goods of war must 
come from America. And the old suspi- 
cions that have lain between the French 
and the British do not apply to America. 
The French have no reason to suspect the 
motives of Americans who move upon the 
European mainland to fight the Axis. Nor 
do the peoples of any other European 
country. 

The job is the kind that General 
Marshall has been growing toward for 40 
years. In its over-all qualifications, it re- 
quires an ability to get along with all sorts 
of people. The man who does it must have 
the full confidence of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill no less than 
that of his fellow generals. He must know 
the men and weapons that are available. 
General Marshall has the confidence of 
both the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter, perhaps in a larger degree than any 
other general. 

General Marshall directed the expansion 
of the American Army from 240,000 to 
the upward of 8,000,000 men it soon will 
have. He helped to plan the expansion of 
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American industry that is turning out 
war goods. He knows the battlegrounds 
of Europe from personal experience. And 
he has been dealing in diplomacy in one 
way or another for almost 40 years. 

His preparation for directing this year 
of fighting is far broader and better 
rounded than was that of Ferdinand Foch 
when that general took over the combined 
command of the French and British 
forces in May, 1917. And this time there 
is no European general on the home bat- 
tleground, with an integrated home gov- 
ernment and population, to dictate the 
choice of a French, or Norwegian or Neth- 
erlands general. 

General Marshall already was a well- 
seasoned soldier when he went into the 
first World War. He already had been in 
the Army 15 years, had served twice in 
the Philippines, had studied at Virginia 
Military Institute, the Infantry Cavalry 
School and the Army Staff College, had 
taught in the Army service schools. 

His work in the operations section of 
the General Staff gave him a rare oppor- 
tunity to observe the weaknesses and the 
strength of the Army’s system in full- 
scale operations. He stored up in his mind 
a catalogue of mistakes that should not be 


made again, learned all sorts of lessons 
for the future. 

His World War experience formed the 
groundwork for America’s biggest action 
of the war thus far. General Marshall, 
secretly and at night, moved 600,000 men 
and 2,700 big guns from St. Mihiel and 
elsewhere to the Argonne in two weeks. 
Every detail of the route and method of 
travel for each unit from its old position 
to the new was worked out in advance. 
That was the same planning which was 
involved in the occupation of North Africa, 
and the result was just as surprising to 
the enemy. The directing hand of General 
Marshall has been close to the North 
African operation ever since its inception. 

The type of training that American sol- 
diers get today and many of the changes 
in Army organization grow out of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s World War experiences. 
He and Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, his 
chief of ground forces, sailed to France 
together with the first convoy of American 
troops in the World War. General Mar- 
shall describes that operation as a thor- 
oughly confused one. 

General Marshall went with a division 
he never had heard of, a commander he 
never had served with. The units were 
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composed of 80 per cent recruits. He never 
had seen a trench mortar, but a trench 
mortar unit was in his division. When he 
got to France, he found that it did not 
matter. The men in the trench mortar unit 
never had seen one either. 

In France, the General saw 27 of the 
29 American divisions in action. Many 
units had to be torn apart and rebuilt 
with new personnel because of lack of 
training. He says men were lost in a way 
that never should have happened. He came 
out of the war with perhaps the most inti- 
mate knowledge of its operations that 
any had. After the war, he was 
assigned to tell each regiment how it had 
helped to win the war. 

Between wars, General Marshall served 
in China, was an instructor at the Army 
War College, assistant commandant of the 
Infantry School, worked with the National 
Guard, helped to draw war plans. Those 
were the days during which he was study- 
ing the strategy that will win this war. 

General Marshall’s stay in China helped 
to round out a knowledge of diplomacy 
he had gained as a young lieutenant. He 
headed the 15th Infantry at Tientsin dur- 
ing a difficult period and managed to keep 
the respect of the fighting factions inside 
China as well as that of the Americans 
and foreigners in the International Settle- 
ment. His knowledge of China has proved 
helpful in the stresses of the new war. 

As a young lieutenant, General Mar- 
shall was used by Gen. Johnson Hagood 
as a trouble shooter in a training camp. 
Lieutenant Marshall straightened out the 
troubles of companies that lagged or whose 
morale sagged. And 
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with commanders that they 
would ask for his help. At the end of the 
period, General Hagood wrote an unpre- 
cedented notation into the young officer’s 
efficiency report. It read: 

“This officer is well qualified to com- 
mand a division, with the rank of major 
general, in time of war, and I would like 
very much to serve under his command.” 

That was long before the World War. 

But, during the World War, General 
Hagood found Mr. Marshall a very junior 
captain on the general staff of the First 
Division. Nevertheless, when he asked the 
First Division for Captain Marshall, he 
was told: “You cannot have Marshall. 
Marshall is the First Division.” 

At no time in his career has General 
Marshall been compelled to use so much 
tact and diplomacy as during the two 
years he was building America’s Army to 
an all-time high. America was at peace. 
Yet the draft was asked for and extended. 
In spite of a distrustful segment of anti- 
interventionist Congressmen, billions of 
dollars in Army appropriations were voted. 

General Marshall found it necessary to 
work out Army expansion plans in such a 
way as to be able to tell suspicious con- 
gressional committees that the plans re- 
flected his own views of Army needs and 
were not dictated by President Roosevelt. 
And, at the same time, he had to hold a 
friendly working relationship with the 
President. He maintained the friendship of 
both Mr. Roosevelt and members of Con- 
gress who were critical of the foreign policy. 

He held the confidence of Congress to 
such a degree that one Republican mem- 
ber told an Army officer who deprecated 
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THE GENERAL WITH HIS TROOPS 
War plans call for hard fighting 
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the influence of the War Department over 
appropriation committees: “I am afraid 
you minimize the confidence we have in 
General Marshall; he could sell us most 
any bill of goods.” 

In strategy and weapons, the whole 
idea of warfare has been revolutionized 
since General Marshall became Chief of 
Staff. And so has the American Army. The 
General is an infantryman by background 
and training. He believes wholeheartedly 
in the function of the infantry. But he has 
an encyclopedic knowledge of new gadgets 
and believes in trying them out. 

In the discussions of the High Command 
over equipment, he is almost invariably 
on the side of more mechanization, swifter 
striking power, more progressive weapons. 
He is not a conservative on either tactics 
or weapons. Under him, the whole Army 
organization has been streamlined, ineff- 
cient officers have been weeded out of the 
service, those with young and fresh ideas 
have been advanced rapidly, and the Army 
Air Force has been elevated to the promi- 
nence of an almost autonomous unit. 

He regards the Army of today as a fast- 
moving team whose mechanization and use 
of aerial weapons require far more train- 
ing than did the Army of 1918. 

The General likes direct action. He 
does not like to evade an issue. When the 
plan to extend the one-year draft limit 
was before Congress, some members pro- 
posed that, instead of extending the draft, 
the men be transferred into the Army Re- 
serve and then recalled to active service, 
a legal dodge which would have let the 
men out at the end of their year, yet would 
have brought them immediately back into 
service. 

“We 


cedure,” 


must not indulge in such a pro- 
General Marshall argued. “I 
want to go straight down the road and to 
do it frankly and without evasion. I think 
it would have a most unfortunate effect 
on morale if we adopted the other method. 
We would give our men the feeling that we 
were taking some unfair though legal ad- 
vantage over them.” 

As a strategist and planner, General 
Marshall will always give the enemy a taste 
of the unexpected. Many years ago in Ma- 
nila, as a young lieutenant, he was called 
upon to dictate an order of the day in 
maneuvers, unexpectedly and _ without 
preparation. He did so. A few days later, 
Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell called his staff 
together and told the officers that the 
order comprised the best plan he ever had 
seen for the defense of Manila, and he 
had studied many of them. He added: 

“I know this young officer well. Keep 
your eyes on George Marshall. He is the 
greatest military genius of America since 
Stonewall Jackson.” 
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RISING FOOD PRICES 


How Present Costs of Staple Items Compare With Those of Last War 


Further advances feared 
as result of demands for 
wage and farm increases 


Food prices, already high, are spurting 
still higher. Even now, the housewife is 
paying more for beef, lamb and chicken 
than she did at the price peak of the first 
World War. The wage earner must pay out 
nearly $40 for the family food bill of every 
$100 that he spends, instead of a normal 
$33. He is beginning to grumble and talk of 
higher wages. This has inflation-minded 
economists on the alert. For, if higher 
prices bring higher wages, it means just 
one thing: the completion of another full, 
ominous upward turn in the spiral of 
inflation. 

Yet, official Washington sees only a con- 
tinued price rise ahead. Prentiss M. Brown, 
the Price Administrator, says a slow, con- 
trolled advance of 6 per cent in the next 
year is unavoidable. But economists in his 
own OPA go even further. They assert 
that a potential retail food advance of at 
least 20 per cent lies in the demands 
which a strong farm bloc is making upon 
Congress. 

The workingman, with his insistence on 
more pay, is not alone in feeling the food 
price pinch. The white-collar worker and 
the middle-income group notice it, too. 
Many among the latter habitually buy at 
stores which charge higher prices. More- 
over, the laborer’s food costs are computed 
on a basis of average prices. These aver- 
ages mean little to the higher-income 
groups, for behind them lies a surprisingly 
higher price range. 

A sampling of such prices in Baltimore 
and Seattle, selected as representative 
East and West Coast war boom areas, 
showed consumers to be paying 18 to 38 
per cent more than the national average 
for selected staple items. 

And these are legal prices. They leave 
out of consideration the prices paid to 
ceiling violators. OPA has persistent re- 
ports of “black markets,” especially in 
wholesale meats. Illegal practices hardly 
are believed to be general, and yet a few 
prosecutions in New York City recently 
pulled down meat prices there. A continu- 
ous shuffling of grades and brand labels 
makes enforcement of canned goods ceil- 
ings difficult. In addition, a widespread 
disregard of the requirement that ceiling 
Prices be posted in stores has hampered 
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consumer enforcement. Officials had count- 
ed heavily upon that to prevent violations. 

But, to return to legal prices, average 
prices for mid-December, 1942, the latest 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics: The whole list of these prices was up 
17.3 per cent in the year that followed 
Pearl Harbor. In the last month it has 
advanced still further. Items controlled 
by OPA have risen gradually. Items not 
controlled have jumped spectacularly. 

Now, going behind these averages of 
prices that the workingman pays to the 
individual items, what has been happening 
to specific food prices in terms of dollars 
and cents? Let’s consider the meat group 
first: 

Round steak cost 44.7 cents a pound 
last month, 4.6 cents more than a year 
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earlier. It also was 4.1 cents more than in 
the days of the first World War price boom. 

Rib roast was priced last month at an 
average of 35 cents. It had risen from 31.8, 
and, on the way, long ago passed its World 
War top of 33.5. 

Chuck roast, 27 cents a pound when this 
country entered the war, advanced in a 
year to 30.4. In 1918, its average maximum 
was 29.5. In Seattle, last month, some 
stores were charging 38 cents, and, in Balti- 
more, 35. 

Pork chops leaped from 34.5 cents a 
pound to 43.1, but are still below their 
World War peak of 46.1 cents. 


Bacon, one of the real scarcities, was 
held down to a gain of 5.9 cents for the 
year, going from 36 to 41.9. It is still well 
below the height it touched in 1918, 58.3. 
In Seattle, it was priced as high as 50 cents 
last month. 

Ham, like bacon, still is much lower than 
it was during the World War, 52.4 cents. 
Its price jump for the first year of war was 
from 31.9 to 38.5 cents. 

Roasting chickens were up from $82.1 
cents a pound to 43.1 cents. Housewives 
paid 39.4 for them in 1918. 

Eggs scored a rise of more than 25 per 
cent. They were 49 cents a dozen at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. Last month they 
were 59.3 cents. They have to go 14.8 cents 
higher to reach their 1918 average. In Seat- 
tle, top December prices were 63 cents, 
and, in Baltimore, 69. 

Butter climbed 29.6 per cent in the year, 
from 42.3 cents a pound to 54.8. Some 
Seattle consumers were paying 60 cents 
last month and some in Baltimore 64. The 
World War average was 66.8. 

Cheese rode the general rise moderately, 
advancing from 34.5 cents a pound to 36.1. 
Its top World War average was 40.6 cents. 

Bread, steady for some time, advanced 
from 8.6 cents to 8.7. The World War 
maximum was 10.2. Prices probably are go- 
ing up soon to allow bakers a wider margin 
between their costs and their retail ceilings. 

Flour, under the impetus of advancing 
wheat prices, rose from 4.9 cents to 5.6. In 
1918, flour cost 8.8. ; 

Canned fruits and vegetables went up 
during the year despite controls. The rises 
were: green beans, 12.3 to 14.1 cents; corn, 
12.2 to 13.8 cents; peas, 14.3 to 14.8; to- 
matoes, 10 to 12 (Seattle and Baltimore, 
15 cents); peaches, 21.6 to 25.3, and pine- 
apple, 22.4 to 29.1. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, uncon- 
trolled, took wings. The increases: green 
beans, 12.3 to 17 (or 50.4 per cent); cab- 
bage, 4 to 4.6; carrots, 7.2 to 10.6 (47.2 per 
cent); lettuce, 12.3 to 16 (30.1 per cent); 
spinach, 7.8 to 12.5 (60.3 per cent); sweet 
potatoes, 4.4 to 5.8 (31.8 per cent) . 

Price records of canned and fresh fruits 
and vegetables were not kept during the 
last war. 

The comparisons with World War price 
levels are all on a basis of top quotations 
during the war itself. After the war, food 
costs surged to even higher peaks. What 
happens after the present war remains to 
be seen. 
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WHERE OUR PLANES GO: 
DEMANDS FROM MANY FRONTS 


Why Striking Power of America’s Air Fleet Has Not Yet Been Felt 


Lend-Lease transfers, large 
proportion of noncombatant 
types reduce effectiveness 


An unsolved mystery of this war is the 
failure of the great air fleets of the world 
to make good their threat to bomb the 
opposition to defeat. 

First Germany, with an air force that 
at one time said to total 70,000 
planes, threatened to smash England, as 
Poland and Holland and Belgium and 
France already had been smashed. 

Then England, sending 1,000 bombers 
against Germany in a single night, talked 
of bombing the Nazis out of the war with 
a mighty series of raids. 

Each of those threats failed. And now 
it is not Germany or England but the 
United States that is hailed as the pos- 
sessor of the world’s migktiest air force. 
Today the same questions are being asked 
concerning the whereabouts of the huge 
number of airplanes that are reported 
as being turned out by this country. 

The United States is announced by 
President Roosevelt to have produced 
48,000 airplanes in 1942. The rate of year- 
ly production rose in January to nearly 
70,000 planes. America is reported today 
to be exceeding the combined airplane out- 
put of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

So it is asked: Where are all of these 
American airplanes? Why have they not 
yet bombed either Italy or Japan or Ger- 
many into submission? There is question- 
ing as to the ability of the United States 
to accomplish what other nations have 
failed to do when they had the advantage 
in the air. 

Where America’s planes go. The first 
question is: Where did the 48,000 planes 
go that America produced in 1942? Rea- 
sons of national security forbid detailed 
answers. But facts made available by ap- 
propriate authority explain at least part of 
the mystery. Here are some answers: 

Answer No. 1—noncombat types. As a 
rule, to date, not many more than half 
of the total number of military planes 
produced are combat types—bombers, 
torpedo planes, fighters. The others are 
trainers and transports. This factor alone 
would cut down the 48,000 total to about 
24,000 combat planes. Then; 
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Answer No. 2—Lend-Lease transfers. 
Of the combat planes, many have been 
transferred to this country’s allies. Up to 
January 1, nearly 2,600 had gone to 
Russia. But Russia received only one- 
third to one-fourth of the total aircraft 
transfers in terms of value. So it is ap- 
parent that a good many thousands of 
airplanes were transferred to other nations. 
Next: 

Answer No. 3—Army-Navy division. 
Pare down the number of 
combat planes by _ perhaps 
6,000 or 8,000 for Lend- 
Lease transfers, and the rest 
represents about the pro- 
portion of combat planes 
available for the use of the 
United States. But these 
then had to be divided be- 
tween the Army and the 
Navy. As many as 11,000 or 
12,000 combat planes from 
1942 production would have 
been a sizable number for 
the Army or the Navy. A 
further fact shows why the 
United States has not 
plunged into a general air 
offensive: 

Answer No. 4—small pro- 
portion of bombers. The 
ability to carry through a 
major air offensive is meas- 
ured, not by the number of 
combat planes, but by the 
number of bombers, and es- 
pecially heavy bombers, that can be 
thrown into action. 

Big bombers have comprised only a 
small proportion of America’s total output 
of combat planes. Not many thousands of 
these planes are included in the 24,000 
combat planes that may have been pro- 
duced in 1942. This country is embarked 
now upon a program of building more and 
bigger bombers. 

But, for the present, the bombers that 
would support full-scale offensives are not 
in the skies. They are moving forward on 
the assembly lines. That is the reason why 
the communiques day after day reveal 
that American bombers are not yet in 
mass action. The United States combat 
planes, including bombers and _ fighters, 
that are being thrown into action on any 


of the fighting fronts are numbered, not 
in thousands, but in hundreds or fewer, 
Nevertheless, the United States Army 
and Navy together by the end of 1949 
did have and do have now a combined air 
strength that gives this country a place 
high among the great air powers of the 
world. No other country equals the United 
States in naval air strength. Our Army air 
strength, gaining swiftly, probably ranks 
ahead of that of Russia, but may not 
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yet equal that of England or Germany. 

This means that the combined aerial 
combat force of the United States totals 
many thousands of airplanes—perhaps 
more than 25,000. 

So the question recurs as to the where- 
abouts of all those planes. The answer 
helps to explain why American air power 
has not yet massed for an all-out offensive. 

Dispersal of American air power. The 
fact is that American air power is dis- 
persed over six continents and all the seas. 

American airmen are striking at the 
enemy in faraway corners of the world. 
In Europe, our bombers have just made 
their first attacks directly upon Germany 
in this war. In Africa, they and the British 
are getting set for final efforts to sweep 
the Germans and Italians out of Tu- 
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nisia. In New Guinea, American bomb- 
es, fighters, and transport planes, co- 
operating with ground troops and beating 
off Japanese warships, have been making 
history with a demonstration of inte- 
grated air, land and sea warfare. In the 
Solomons, Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps airmen have played big parts in 
winning possession of Guadalcanal. In 
India and in China, U.S. airmen have been 
winning battles in the ratio of 10 or 12 to 1. 

Compared with the world-wide spread 
of American air power, the air combat 
strength of each of the enemy nations is 
concentrated. Four of the Army’s Air 
Forces are guarding the four quarters of 
the U.S. The Fifth Air Force is in Austra- 
lia. The Sixth defends the Caribbean, the 
Seventh is on guard over Hawaii, the Eighth 
is in England, the Ninth is in the Middle 
East, the Tenth is in India and China, the 
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SPREAD THIN: Over training fields and fighting fronts 


location of the Eleventh is not revealed, 
and the Twelfth is in North Africa. There 
are strong air units in Alaska, Iceland, and 
on scores of islands in both oceans. 

The strain of manning and equipping 
such far-flung forces is especially great be- 
cause the United States, as a newcomer 
among the air powers, does not have the 
numbers of reserve planes possessed by 
Germany, for example. 

The ery from all the fronts is for planes 
and still more planes. While public atten- 
tion is focused on the fighting, two intense 
struggles go on in the background which 
affect the outcome. One of these struggles 
reveals why more planes are not in action 
at the front now. The other discloses a 


source of this country’s hope of ultimate 
success. 
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The race to keep them flying. This is an 
endless battle to move planes, men and 
supplies to forward stations. In that battle, 
the Navy has a vital place because supply 
ships move under the guns of the fleet. The 
Air Service Command of the Army plays 
varied and important roles in the exciting 
struggle to keep them flying. One role: 

Transport. Getting the planes and the 
fuel up to the front is a never-ending job. 
The big bombers are flown, but the fighter 
planes must move by ship. Every outpost 
depends on shipping for gasoline and oil. 
For one frontal airfield to use 100,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline in a day is nothing un- 
usual. Then there is another role: 

Airfields. The engineers move in with the 
airmen to put captured fields in condition 
and build new ones. A battle of grading 
and drainage goes on amid the sounds of 
bombs and bursting shells. And a third: 









Engines. The battle of engines is all-im- 
portant. Even in commercial planes, en- 
gines require overhauling after 300 to 500 
hours of flying. Combat plane engines op- 
erate under every kind of extreme condi- 
tion of speed, heat, cold, damage, and 
therefore need overhauling more often. At 
least one spare engine is needed for every 
one that is flying. A fourth: 

Planes. The demand for repairs of planes 
is incessant. Planes often must take off 
during shelling of a field, must operate 
from roads and beaches. They get dam- 
aged by bombs, by fire, by collisions, by 
gunfire, in making belly landings. A fifth: 

Parts. American and British airmen 
called the struggle over Egypt “the battle 
of spare parts.” The victory rests with the 
Allies because they beat the Germans in 


the race to bring in spare parts for air- 
planes. 

So it is a vast technical task to keep air- 
planes in combat. The difficulties and haz- 
ards of that task explain why this country 
has not been able to get more of its big 
fleets of airplanes into action. That’s one 
side, and it’s a side that complicates air 
war for the United States at present. But 
there is another side which gives hope for 
ultimate success. This side: 

The race to build a backlog of bases. 
The United States is building up the bases 
to win the war in the end. The key bases 
in England, in Hawaii, in Australia and in 
Alaska are stocked with planes, ships, 
weapons and with vital supplies. This war 
has demonstrated, at Pearl Harbor, at 
Singapore, at Corregidor, at Midway 
Island, how the possession and defense or 
failure in defense of a base can change the 
whole course of a conflict. 

And in Africa, in China, in New Guinea 
and in the Solomon Islands, the United 
States and our allies are seizing new bases, 
pushing in toward the enemy. In the Pa- 
cific, the job of building a ring of bases 
around Japan is well begun. In England 
and in Africa and in Russia, the job of 
tightening a circle of bases around Ger- 
many and Italy is well advanced. This is 
one basis for the long view that air power 
is likely to succeed for America and her 
allies. There are other grounds for that 
view: 

Portents of victory. Airmen believe the 
difficulties of getting into full-scale action 
against Germany will only delay and not 
prevent Allied victory in Europe. 

Their reasoning: American and British 
airplane production is rising swiftly, while 
Germany’s is falling. America is an impreg- 
nable base of supplies, while all of Ger- 
many’s producing centers soon will be 
under air attack from every direction. 
Whereas Germany tried to smash England 
by air alone, and was not ready to follow 
through with a land invasion, America and 
England have in Russia an ally with a 
powerful land army, and both the U.S. 
and Britain are prepared to follow through 
with a land invasion of Germany. 

The first American bombing attacks on 
Germany are promised to be only a begin- 
ning. Britain’s 1,000-plane attacks last 
spring now are interpreted as having been 
an experimental round, producing the in- 
formation to be used in the British-Ameri- 
can air attacks to come. Perhaps not this 
year, but by 1944, decisive results are ex- 
pected. 

And if Germany goes down, Japan is 
still more vulnerable to air attack. So air 
power still holds out the promise of clouds 
of planes some day bringing victory to the 


Allies. 
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better to emphasize expansion of outp 
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Clash of Views on Forming a Migratory Land Army homes, ete., in the general neighborhoif Elal 
. y ‘ and by bringing in workers from Mexic k 
Or Expanding Operations of Big-Scale Producers rather than by disturbing the establiga] 
farm economy. Southern members ¢ Visi 

Proposal to move 3,500,000 Congress are not impressed by plans y 
k f saci i move their people or to change the em M 
workers from cities, rura nomic organization of their States. Thy to t 
districts and foreign lands organization in some States rests upon 3 to ¢ 
large number of sharecroppers and tenap; vasi 
At a time when the country is arguing Secretary of Agriculture Wickard hx visit 
about its ability to create an 8,200,000- supported the group holding this secon) disc 
man Army to fight this war there suddenly view. Officials in this group are in charp with 
is announced a plan to recruit a 3,500,000- of the huge food-production progra to 
man land army to help farmers grow food. Those holding the opposing view have ks \ 
Here is talk of another big army and authority, and one of them, Herbert ¥ up! 
it raises the question of where all these Parisius, resigned his post as head of tk whe 
people are to be found, and also the ques- food-production program. The result js; den 
tion of what all this land army talk is cleavage along New Deal lines and ei fice 
about. The first part of the question dence of a determination by some to take den 
turns out to be easy to answer. Claude the issue to the President. Pre 
Wickard, as Food Administrator, and Paul But the President’s consultant on ee wal 
McNutt, as Manpower Commissioner, nomic issues is James F. Byrnes, of South row 
expect to round up soda clerks, house- Carolina, Director of Economic Stabilix. = 
wives, school children, salesmen and old tion. He, in turn, consults Judge Marva om 
men—among others—to constitute a big Jones, of Texas, former farm leader iy ide 
part of their land army of 3,500,000. Then Congress and now Mr. Byrnes’s assistant 201 
they expect to import hundreds of thou- ae on farm affairs. That either would re 
sands of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans to MARVIN JONES ommend reversing Secretary Wickards ha 
make up the remainder. He’s consulted about... decision is regarded by officials as unlikel _ 
These millions would be organized and Therefore it appears that, for the tim ) de 
trained so that they could help out at farmers whocould produce more and don’t. — being at least, the issue is settled, and th » 
planting time, at cultivating time and at The question is how to get more results war will not be used to work a big nes rs 
harvesting time to relieve the labor short- from these 2,500,000 farmers who, largely “reform” in agriculture. : 
ages that are beginning to threaten food because of circumstances, are not pro- pr 
production. ducing up to the Government’s ideas of . 
That leaves the second part of the ques- efficiency. Many of them live in the al 
tion to be answered, and here the answer . South and Southeast. They are the share- fe 
is more involved. It reaches down to  croppers and so-called “one-mule” farmers, - ~ s : 
some rather fundamental problems that farmers owning or renting parcels of land a th 
confront those who plot the course of too small to make a good living for them- a" Be : 
agriculture in the United States. An in- selves or to contribute much to the _ = Se i 
side fight has revolved around the method nation’s food supply. There is agreement = ve 

of dealing with that problem. that it is here that the Government must é 


What the farm planners face is this look for increased production and _ for 
fact: Out of 6,000,000 farmers in the labor to supply the large-scale farmers. 
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U.S., only about 2,200,000, or a little more One view is that the Government 4 he 
than one-third, are producing near to ca- should go into these areas and recruit a I 
. } ws . . TLL DO my gEST t 
pacity. They turn out about 75 per cent heavily of the low-income farmers and 3 tl 
of this country’s. food and fibers. move them into other areas. Those suitable a 
These principally are the commercial for year-round employment as hired men ve 
producers in the corn-hog belt, the wheat would be moved into dairy sections or 
areas, the cattle country and the dairying other areas. Others would be moved 


areas. Then there are 3,800,000 farmers northward with the season, to help in suc- 
who do not meet the standards of efficient cessive harvests of truck crops, canning 
production that the Government wants. crops, hay and grain. Farmers remaining 

About 1,300,000 of these 3,800,000 on the land would be helped with credits 
farmers are part-time or retired farmers and advice on how to increase their pro- 








who do not as a rule produce much, if any- duction. They would work larger farms, 
thing, for market. That leaves 2,500,000 more efficient farms. . . « The Victory Spirit 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE WAR 


Many Precedents Broken by Executive's Flight to African Meeting 


Elaborate precautions 
taken by Secret Service. 
Visits to Liberia, Brazil 


Many new chapters are yet to be added 
to the story of President Roosevelt’s trip 
to Casablanca. Like the plans for the in- 
yasion of North Africa which made his 
visit there possible, the full list of topics 
discussed and agreements made will be 
withheld until they can be disclosed first 
to the Axis powers by shot and shell. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s journey rolled 
up many new firsts for a President 
who has gloried in breaking prece- 
dents during almost a decade in of- 
fice. It was the first time a Presi- 
dent had flown, the first time a 
President had left the country in 
wartime, the first time since Wood- 
row Wilson that a President had 
crossed the Atlantic, the first time 
since Abraham Lincoln that a Pres- 
ident had visited troops in a battle 
zone. 

Before the mileage of this trip 
has been totted, it will run well 
over 10,000 miles. This lifts Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s traveling mileage 
to more than 200,000 miles, far sur- 
passing that of William Howard 
Taft who hitherto had held the 
presidential traveling record. 

Only the Secret Service had kept 
Mr. Roosevelt out of the air during his 
almost 10 years in the White House. He 
flew from Albany to Chicago in 1932 to 
accept his first presidential nomination from 
the Democratic Convention. Mrs. Roose- 
velt and other members of the President’s 
family fly often. His son, Elliott, is a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army Air Corps. 

But the Secret Service, which is respon- 
sible for the safety of the Chief Executive, 
had managed to keep him earthbound until 
he set out for North Africa. On such a trip, 
the hazards of the air were fewer than 
those of the sea, what with the war and 
submarines. And a time element was in- 
volved. 

For weeks before the trip, Secret Service 
men had been vanishing from the Wash- 
ington scene. They took every precaution 
to insure Mr. Roosevelt’s safety. Even on 
an ordinary trip away from the capital, in 
normal times, the guest list of a hotel is 
checked by the Secret Service before the 
President goes into it to spend the night. 
Far more precautions are taken in wartime 
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even in peaceful territory. And in North 
Africa Mr. Roosevelt was in a war zone. 

At Casablanca, the villa in which Mr. 
Roosevelt stayed for 10 days was sur- 
rounded for blocks around by troops who 
always were on the alert. Antiaircraft guns 
were manned continuously. Barbed wire 
entanglements lay in the path of any in- 
truder. A swimming pool nearby had been 
converted into a bomb shelter. Harry Hop- 
kins remarked that he would have liked to 
have been able to use it for a swim. 

No outsider saw the arrival of President 
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STEPHEN T. EARLY 
He took his own advice 


Roosevelt at the airport some distance 
outside Casablanca. His villa was _ sur- 
rounded by 18 other villas that had been 
taken over by the party of conferees. He 
left it only four times. It was referred to 
as villa “No. 2”; that at which Mr. 
Churchill stayed was “No. 3.” Mr. Roose- 
velt was always spoken of as “A-1,” Mr. 
Churchill as “B-1.” Their names were not 
mentioned in conversations pertaining to 
the conference. 

When the press conference with the 
President and Mr. Churchill was arranged, 
an umbrella of airplanes was spread across 
the sky to make certain that no enemy 
aircraft approached. The records of all 
newsmen who were flown across North Af- 
rica for the conference were checked care- 
fully to make certain that all were trust- 
worthy. Even so, when a few of these men 
moved more closely toward Mr. Roosevelt 
during the conference, the Secret Service 
men shooed them back. That was wholly in 
line with Secret Service practices. It takes 
no chances with the President. 


—Harris & Ewing 


And there were especial reasons why 
they should take no chances at Casablanca, 
despite the fact that the winter resort 
town is well back from the actual battle 
lines. Newspapermen found that the sen- 
timent there was far from being solidly 
pro-American. 

Political police still shadowed men who 
had sided with the Allies. Many in official 
circles still argued that the Axis would win 
the war. Concentration camps still held 
men who had been put there because they 
had demonstrated for the Allies or had 
spoken against Adolf Hitler. One 
of these camps is at El Ayasha, 
just five miles from Casablanca. It 
holds Poles, Jews and Spanish Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not pay a 
formal call upon the Sultan of 
French Morocco because etiquette 
would have required Sidi Moham- 
med to turn out hundreds of gaudi- 
ly attired Arabian horsemen, and 
the news of his important visitor 
would have spread. Instead, the 
Sultan dined with Mr. Roosevelt. 

When the President went to re- 
view the troops, his convoy con- 
sisted of armored scout cars armed 
with .50-caliber machine guns. He 
was preceded and followed by mili- 
tary police on motorcycles. Pro- 
tecting airplanes hovered overhead 
throughout the day. Every bridge 
was guarded by soldiers. Nearby, armored 
cars covered the approaches to the bridges. 
Cars that sought to pass were turned back. 
That is the usual practice of the Secret 
Service, even at home in peacetime. 

Husky guards with tommy guns were 
handy when President Roosevelt lunched 
with the soldiers. The planes circled over- 
head. But the soldiers were glad to have 
him. They scrambled, in an orderly fash- 
ion, to get a glimpse of him. Two mess 
sergeants beamed when the Chief Execu- 
tive said a good word for the ham they 
served. 

Even in Liberia and Brazil, well out of 
range of the Nazis, the Secret Service did 
not relax. Mr. Roosevelt visited American 
Negro troops in Liberia, lunched with 
President Edwin Barclay and saw a rubber 
plantation. He chatted with President 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil aboard a United 
States destroyer, went with him to in- 
spect vital points. The Secret Service 
stayed close to him; they do in the White 
House. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are a strangely provincial people. Notwithstand- 
ing that the trans-Atlantic journey by airplane has be- 
come a commonplace in war as well as peace, the 
newspaper headlines emphasized far more the fact that 
a President of the United States was flown across the 
ocean to North Africa than they did the transcendent 
significance of the conference itself. 

Perhaps this is a residue of our decades of isolation- 
ism during which we relied so steadfastly on the wide 
expanse of oceans to protect us from a foreign foe. Per- 
haps the very ease of that airplane trip by the Presi- 
dent will warn the isolationists that we are living in a 
different world and that it is now more than ever essen- 
tial to establish an international organization which 
will restrain airplanes from coming across in this di- 
rection with cargoes of bombs. 

Every day, in fact every few hours, bombers fly 
across the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic. Every day they 
fly to Alaska and to Australia and to New Zealand. 
Every day they go to Hawaii and every day they go to 
our bases in Brazil and the South Atlantic. They span 
these distances in just a few hours or days, and, while 
accidents happen occasionally, the record of safety 
and speed is now an accepted fact—not an exceptional 
occurrence. 

Yet we wonder at the shattering of a precedent, and 
some people talk of the hazards of the journey for a 
man with the responsibilities of our Chief Executive. 
One can imagine President Roosevelt brushing off 
such suggestions of caution. After all, the risks come 
on land journeys, too, and from the tiny germs of sud- 
den illness. He saw in broad perspective the chance to 
do something spectacularly stimulating and, while he 
may have weighed the risks, he must have come to the 
conclusion that they were infinitesimal compared to 
the objectives to be attained. 


STRATEGY OF U.S., What were those objectives? 
BRITAIN STRESSED They were apparently numerous. 
AT CONFERENCE Thus, had not Prime Minister 
Churchill braved the submarines 
twice and taken a bomber trip so as to call in person 
on the American President and the American Con- 
gress? And should it be said in history that the chief 
of the American Government would not venture to 
pay a courtesy call back across the Atlantic to the 
other hemisphere? 
Aside from the amenities of these personal visits by 


THE BRITISH-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
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the heads of the two English-speaking Government § petter 
the journey had other valuable purposes. It is true tha} war n 
Josef Stalin was invited, but it is doubtful whether do to 
was really expected to come. The invitation reveal ambit 
the sincere desire for consultation with our allies, by Wh 
the absence of any emissaries from Moscow or Chung § they | 
king indicates that the meeting really was a strategy § —not 
conference of the British and American Government § the fi 
on the war in Africa and Europe. draw 
of th 

CHANCE TO MESH What a feeling of satisfaction; § must 
PRODUCTION WITH must have given General Eisen. Th 
MILITARY PLANS hower, our gallant commande} Roos 
of the North African forces, ani} more 

General Clark, his principal deputy, to talk with th} there 
President and also with General Marshall, Chief ¢f} ing t! 
Staff, and General Somervell, Chief of the Army Serv} the 1 
ices of Supply. What a chance to clear up the puzzig} upon 
that come from abbreviated cables and coded dis-§ The; 
patches. What an opportunity to lay down a program § force 
of needs and to get advice from the very top menin§ sacri 
command. p ually 

But apart from this, what a splendid occasion for} com 
joint conferences between the American Navy, Army It 
and Air Force commanders. and the corresponding} to st 
chiefs on the British side. One does not need to know ferri 
the details of military strategy to realize that persond | ton 
communication in this war, of all wars, is decidedlya}} blow 
prerequisite to success. In the last war the main front} Ples 
was just a few hours from Paris, where the Supreme geth 
War Council sat, and personal conference was quick- 
ly possible. But, as Colonel Gorrell—now of the Air RO/ 
Transport Association but at that time Chief of Staff} STIL 
to our Army Air Corps—said in recent lectures, the | ANI 
greatest need in the last war was for personal contact 7 
at Washington and London and Paris as between the} 49¢ 
commanders at the supply bases and the men in long 
charge of operations overseas. V 

In this war, especially when transport is the bottle ther 
neck on the surface of the sea and on land and in Ger 
the air, the chiefs of large scale action must get to Na: 
gether periodically with the men who are to organize} 
the supply of weapons and man power for subsequent “ 
offensives. 

Another vital benefit was derived from that Case- har 
blanca conference. It assured secrecy, of course, as t0 ual 
military plans for the future, but it also permitted the ¢ " 
give-and-take of debate and discussion and hence & 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Triumph of the airplane in keeping Allies together and enabling supreme com- 
manders to consult on war strategy—A warning to isolationists that distances 
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no longer present barriers to overseas intimacy between governments. 


better understanding of what each element in the big 
war machine we are mobilizing against the Axis must 
do to synchronize America’s vast production with our 
ambitious plans for large-scale offensives. 

When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt get together, 
they necessarily discuss the broad aspects of the war 
—not merely the strategy as it relates to the forces in 
the field but the psychological side as it may help to 
draw to our banners more and more of the inhabitants 
of the occupied countries on whose cooperation we 
must depend when the major invasions start. 

There was a certain boldness and resoluteness in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s willingness to go four thousand miles or 
more to talk with the commanders in the field, and 
there was conveyed an idea of cocksureness concern- 
ing the ultimate victory which hardly will be lost upon 
the peoples of Central and South America as well as 
upon India and Turkey and the Near Eastern nations. 
They all must see the handwriting on the wall as the 
forces of democracy, afraid of nothing and ready to 
sacrifice men and materials in great quantities, grad- 
ually encircle the Axis countries and prepare for the 
coming triumph. 

It must be apparent that the United Nations mean 
to strike further and harder at Southern Europe, pre- 
ferring Italy perhaps, rather than the theatres of ac- 
tion in Northern Europe, as the spot for the mortal 
blow. The lesson being spectacularly told to the peo- 
ples of Europe is that America and Britain are to- 
gether and are on the march toward their goal. 


ROAD TO VICTORY 
STILL IS LONG 
AND DANGEROUS 


All this, however, while excellent 
as morale-building and as a pos- 
sible means of bringing about in- 
ternal collapse inside the Axis, 
does not obscure the fact that the road ahead is both 
long and dangerous. 


in 

We have seen the Nazis advance and retreat and 
je | then advance and retreat again in Russia but with 
inf German territory still intact. We have not seen the 
to. | Nazis give up a single foot of the territory in con- 
ie} tinental Europe which they have conquered since the 
nt} War began more than three years ago. 

We have not seen the submarine beaten but rather 
- |, have seen a growing amount of our tonnage and val- 
to uable cargoes destroyed even as Germany has in- 
he ¢ ‘teased her submarine construction by many times. 
af We have seen Japan lose some of the islands she 
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gained but in the main she still dominates a vast area 
of land, bigger than the whole continent of Europe. 

We have seen our forces victorious in North Africa 
but we have crossed neither the English Channel nor 
the Mediterranean with enough troops to acquire and 
hold territory. 

We have seen air power conduct some devastating 
raids, but we have not seen air power yet able to pro- 
tect the landing of tens of thousands of troops and 
equipment. 


NEED NOW IS TO 
STATE PURPOSES 
TO AXIS PEOPLES 


The obstacles ahead are made 
no simpler by the fact that a 
dramatic conference has been 
held by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt. We must not become optimistic about a 
war that has not yet revealed a turning point that we 
can measure in terms of concrete victory. But even as 
we come to grips with these realities, we must perceive 
that something stronger than the physical force of 
combat on land, sea and air seems to guide the United 
Nations. It oozes out of every statement issued and it 
seems to emerge from the day’s news no matter how 
slow the progress of our troops in the field or our ships 
at sea. It is nothing less than an indomitable confi- 
dence in victory. 

The spirit of a fighting people is cumulative. It does 
not grow weary or diminish. This is because faith in 
the rightness of our cause is deep-seated. We recognize 
obstacles only as a challenge to greater and greater 
effort. While democracies are clumsy in mobiliza- 
tion at the outset, they put armies and navies and 
air forces into combat with a will to win that is not 
to be found in the depressed psychology of dictator- 
ruled nations. 

What, more than ever, is needed now as a sequel to 
the Casablanca conference is a further statement of 
our honest purposes toward the misguided peoples of 
Germany and Italy. The drive to bring about a col- 
lapse from within must go on as the strategy for a 
military victory is gradually being executed. 

The spirit of freedom from tyranny exemplified in 
the meeting of the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain can be and should 
be spread to the four corners of Europe. In the con- 
tinuing success of that genuine collaboration lie the 
hopes of mankind for the attainment of an enduring 
peace. 
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* ABLE-BODIED MEN, 


18-38 YEARS OLD 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Ten out of every 15 able-bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 38 will be in military service by the end of 1943. 
This compares with the present ratio of 6 out of 15, as 
the Pictogram shows. 

The increasing proportion of young men slated to go 
into the armed forces means that the real pinch in man 
power is just beginning. That is the big fact at the bot- 
tom of all the arguments over the size of the Army and 
man-power policies. Here are the figures in more detail: 

Men available: At the end of 1943, the number of men 
between 18 and 38 will have reached 22,472,000. Military 
doctors are rejecting about one-third of the men they 
examine as physically unfit for active duty. So the supply 
of able-bodied men is pared down to 15,056,000. 

Present situation: The armed forces, including the 
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Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard and the Marines, al- 
ready have taken 6,300,000 of those men. Only 8,756,000 
are left outside the services. But nearly half of them, 
about 4,000,000, qualify under War Manpower Commis- 
At least tem- 
porarily, they are eligible for deferment because they do 
essential work in essential industries. This means that the 
reservoir of men left over, including married men and 
men working at any kind of job in nonessential industries, 
numbers only 4,756,000. 

For the future: Against that supply of 4,756,000 men 
stand Army and Navy needs for an additional 4,420,000 
men. The narrow margin between supply and demand 
leaves draft boards only two lines of action—to take al- 
most every man, including married men with and with- 


sion classifications as “necessary men.” 
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out children, out of nonessential industries, regardless of 
his dependency status, or to take men from work in 
agriculture and industry now considered essential to the 
war effort. Expectation is that enough men will be de- 
ferred as hardship cases, even though they are in non- 
essential industries, to force the calling of a sizable num- 
ber of “necessary” men. 

On the basis of these figures, man-power officials say 
that able-bodied men between 18 and 38 not working in 
essential industries are almost sure to be called to active 
duty whether married or unmarried, with or without 
children. On the same basis, many men, now classified 
and deferred as essential workers, will be drafted. 

This leaves industry and agriculture with the problem 
of making up for the loss of two out of every three of 
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their strongest, most able workers. If voluntary methods 
fail to make up for the loss, Congress may be forced to 
pass compulsory labor legislation. 

Out of these facts arise demands that the Army and 
Navy cut down their man-power requirements. Congress- 
men, with an eye on the farm labor shortage, are leading 
this fight. They question whether the U.S. can support 
an Army and Navy of 10,420,000 men and help to outfit 
the armies of other United Nations as well. Military men 
reply that they must have the number of men they ask 
for if they are to win the war. 

Whether the decision on military needs is reopened or 
not, one fact stands clear: On the basis of present plans, 
the United States will have about exhausted its reserve of 
strong, youthful man power by the end of 1943. 
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Should All or Part of Taxes on 1942 Income 
Be Forgiven Under a Pay-as-You-Go Plan? 


Erwin N. Griswold, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Professor of Law, Harvard 
University Law School; Former Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, 


(by telegraph) 
answers: 

The fundamental need now is to raise 
revenue. A secondary but important ob- 
jective is to raise it as painlessly as 
possible. Both ends can be advanced 
through the introduction of a substantial 
system of collection at the source. 

The great bulk of our taxpayers can be 
put on a current basis if we adopt collec- 
tion at the source at a rate of 20 to 25 per 
cent above exemption, in lieu of the pres- 
ent Victory tax, and with a corresponding 
forgiveness of back-tax liability. 

There is no need to forgive all 1942 tax 
liability. Taxpayers who are in higher brack- 
ets can continue to pay the excess after the 
close of the year as at present, or that 
can gradually be brought current through 
partial payment over a period of years. 


James Washington Bell 


Evanston, Ill; Head of Department of 
Economics, Northwestern University, 
answers: 

Since we owe 1942 taxes, these should 
be paid over a period of time, along with 
current taxes, currently collected. Current 
tax rates should take this extra burden 
into account. I see no more logical a way 
of solving the dilemma of avoiding loss of 
revenue to the Treasury or preventing 
windfall gains to particular taxpayers. 

The Treasury’s proposed exemption of 
incomes below $2,000 would offer a wind- 
fall to a class of income receivers whose 
purchasing power would add to inflation- 
ary spending unless offset by a sales tax. 


Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Professor of Economics, 

New York University; Secretary-Treasurer, 

National Committee on Monetary Policy, 
answers: 

I strongly favor shifting to a pay-as- 
you-go plan with 1942 tax liability com- 
pletely “forgiven.” The word “forgiven” 
has an unfortunate connotation. The tax 
that is not paid ina shift to a pay-as-you-go 
system is after death, not in 1942. We all 
pay in 1942. 

Paying the 1942 liability over a five- 
year period, while shifting at the same 
time to a pay-as-you-go procedure, in- 
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Whether taxes on 1942 income 
should be completely forgiven or 
spread over a five-year period in 
annual installments is at issue 
among those who favor the pro- 
posed pay-as-you-go tax plan. 
Varying forms of such a plan, soon 
to be acted on in Congress, have 
aroused widespread interest. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 





nessmen, tax authorities and others 
the following question: 

Should taxes on 1942 in- 
come be completely forgiven 
under a pay-as-you-go plan, 
or should the 1942 liability be 
made payable in five annual 
installments in addition to the 
current taxes for those five 
years? 
Answers are presented here- 

with. More will appear next week. 








volves additional taxes equal to the amount 
paid in those five years. I oppose that. Taxes 
are already as heavy as they should be 
without adding a 5-year payment load— 
as I fear we shall learn about March 15. 


J. W. Lewis 


Schenectady, N. Y.; Treasurer, General Elec- 
tric Co., 


answers: 

The “pay-as-you-go” proposal is the 
most forward-thinking contribution yet 
made to income tax procedure, provided 
it is not attained at the expense of a pe- 
riod of double taxation. The morale-build- 
ing effect on some 40,000,000 taxpayers 
of having the burden of debt lifted would 





WALTER E. SPAHR 


be tremendous, but, unless it is really m 
moved and not deferred, I fear the effect 
would be far worse than no change. 
Basing the federal income tax on eam. 
ings of a previous year is only a device, 
adopted, unfortunately, from the begin. 
ning. If the original formula had been a 
now proposed, there would be nothing to 
“forgive.” No one now living and earning 
will be cheated; the Treasury will get its 
annual tax income fixed in amount by act 
of Congress, which can be changed to fit 
current conditions, and the inequities are ) 
so few as to be of no consequence when 
weighed against the benefit to the millions, 


W..L. Ashbaugh 


New York City; Member, Price, Waterhouse 
and Co., Certified Public Accountants; Mem- 
ber, American Institute of Accountants, 


(by telegraph) 
answers: 

Federal income taxes paid during 1948, 
including those withheld at the source, 
should in my opinion be treated as pay- 
ments on account of the tax liability for 
either 1942 or 1943, whichever of these 
two tax liabilities is the greater. The lia 
bility for whichever year shows the lesser 
tax should be completely disregarded. 

I believe it is wholly impractical to en- 
deavor to collect more than a full year’s 
tax liability in any one year. I also believe 
that the ultimate revenue to the Treasury 
is likely to be enhanced over a period of 
years on a pay-as-you-go basis. On the 
other hand, I see no justification for com- 
pletely forgiving the tax liability for any 
one specific year in respect of a taxpayet i 
who for that year may have had an i 
come substantially in excess of his regular- 
ly recurring annual income. 
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More power to the steel industry, to their metallurgists 


and production men, for the new steels and their 
new capabilities. 

They are talking our language. 

Industry’s postwar responsibility for making civilian 
jobs will have to be met head-on with all the capabilities 
of all the materials at our command. 

No matter how much we might wish it, Aleoa Alumi- 
num can never be best for everything. There are lots of 
things the new steels do better than Alcoa Aluminum 
can. And, with much emphasis we say: Vice versa. We 
also see spots where aluminum and steel together are 


the answer. 


The real hope of making jobs, i.e., of America having 
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a successful business structure after this thing is over, 
lies in doing things differently. Tradition must be 
shouted down, and we welcome the new steels to the party. 

Every man who has the foresight to use his eighth 
day of thinking time for Imagineering has thrilling 
tools to work with. 

One thing about Alcoa Aluminum: Nature made it 
light. Alcoa research has made it strong, and versatile, 
and cheap. 

One thing about the future: There isn’t going to be 
time or money or patience to waste on horsing dead 
weight around, or up or down, or on the level. 

AcuminuM Company OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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NEW FORMULA FOR PAY RAISES? 


Living-Cost Advance as Basis of Workers’ Demand for Higher Wages 


Move by unions to double 
15 per cent increase that 
‘little steel’ scale allows 


The big push is on to force the Govern- 
ment to revise its 15 per cent formula for 
wage increases. Pressure from all sides sud- 
denly descends upon the War Labor Board 
to take note of higher living costs in carry- 
ing out its job of stabilizing wages. 

Demands for revision come from some 
of the powerful labor unions. These de- 
mands are not to be modest. Already pro- 
posals are advanced that the “little steel” 
formula be rewritten to permit pay in- 
creases of 30 per cent. Other requests are 
heard that the present formula be made 
less rigid, that increases beyond the fixed 
limit be permitted in communities where 
living costs have gone beyond that limit. 

The WLB devised the “little steel” for- 
mula last July to provide a “terminal for 
the tragic race between wages and prices.” 
Living costs had gone up 15 per cent be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1941 and May, 1942. From 
then on, the Board began awarding 15 per 
cent increases to workers whose pay had 
not kept pace with price increases. 

When the formula was adopted it was 
assumed that living costs would not go 
much higher than the point reached in 
May, because the Government had just 
stepped in with the beginning of an eco- 
nomic stabilization program. But living 
costs continued to crawl upward, despite 
price ceilings. On Dec. 15, 1942, last date 
for which official figures are available, the 
cost of living had climbed 19.4 per cent 
above Jan. 1, 1941. 

The Board’s power to resist pressure is 
undergoing a severe test. Some members 
already have indicated privately that they 
favor an upward revision in the formula. 
Already in the fight for revision are unions 
representing hundreds of thousands of 
workers. These include: 

United Mine Workers. This union of 
600,000 miners is restless. An outlaw strike 
of one segment of the union in the hard 
coal fields has been ended, but the issues 
behind the strike are not settled. These 
issues include a demand for a $2-a-day 
increase for anthracite miners. These 
miners are under contract until April 30 to 
work at present wage scales, ranging from 
$5.08 to $7 a day. When the time comes 
for a new contract, the anthracite miners 
will renew their demand for increases. 

Bituminous miners now are working for 
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a base wage of $7 a day. Their contract 
runs until March 31. The UMW policy 
committee meets this week to formulate 
wage demands to be presented to opera- 
tors on March 14. These demands also 
may run as high as $2 a day, a 30 per 
cent increase over present rates. John L. 
Lewis, the miners’ president, assails the 
“little steel” formula as an “outrageous 
breach and violation of the no-strike agree- 
ment,” and says he expects the miners to 
get “wholesome” increases despite the for- 


mula. Both hard and soft coal miners 





—Acme 
CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
- « - no closed shop for veterans 


received wage increases in 1941 that 
amounted virtually to 15 per cent. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers. This (AFL) 
union, headed by David Dubinsky, struck 
last week for higher wages, despite a con- 
tract that has a year to run. The garment 
workers won a 10 per cent increase in 
August, 1941. They now want “wage equal- 
ization” to offset higher living costs. 

United Automobile Workers. R. J. 
Thomas, president of this CIO union and 
a member of the WLB, is demanding that 
the 15 per cent formula be scrapped and 
that WLB recognize a 30 per cent increase 
in living costs since Jan. 1, 1941. 

Railroad Brotherhoods. More than 
1,000,000 railroad workers are demanding 
increases ranging as high as 30 per cent. 

If WLB undertakes to rewrite the “little 
steel” formula, it will run into many com- 


plications. Employer members are resist- 
ing a change; some labor members are 
favoring. Decision will rest with the public 
members. A terminal point for the revised 
formula must be fixed. Should it be late 
1942 or early 1943? If December, 1942, were 
chosen, the formula would have to go to 
20 per cent to keep pace with the cost-of- 
living index. But living costs are continu- 
ing to rise. Prentiss Brown, the new Price 
Administrator, says they can be expected 
to go up one-half of 1 per cent a month. 

To pay wage increases, many employers 
would have to charge more for their goods, 
That would require Government approval, 
The Office of Price Administration already 
has approved higher prices for hard and 
soft coal to enable operators to absorb the 
cost of a six-day work week at the mines. 
Should the miners’ new demands be grant- 
ed, the operators would be back before 
OPA again; asking permission to raise 
prices still higher. The garment industry 
says it cannot pay higher wages under 
present price ceilings for clothing. Railroad 
freight rates were increased last year to 
offset wage increases granted to workers. 

Under its mandate from the President 
to keep wages stable, WLB is forced to 
move cautiously in stretching its formula. 
Price increases in this war have been held 
well below the levels of the last war—22.1 
per cent since September, 1939, as against 
35 per cent in a comparable period of 
World War I—and it is part of WLB’s 


job to see that this situation continues. 


Labor legislation. The Congress that 
appeared from the election returns to be 
primed for an early crackdown on labor 
made little progress in that direction in 
its first month. Only action of the sort 
was approval last week by the House 
Judiciary Committee of a bill that would 
subject unions to the penalties of the 
antiracketeering law. 

But Congress was handed an idea that 
might take hold as the session progresses. 
The idea was offered by Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, hero of the Pacific Ocean 
rescue, who came back from a front-seat 
view of the Japanese fighting with a fear 
that soldiers mustered out of the Army 
after the war might find themselves com- 
pelled to join unions before getting back 
their old jobs. 

Captain Rickenbacker made these pro- 
posals: Congress should legislate to assure 
any returning soldier a job without having 
to join a union; returning soldiers should 
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THE 


Lire INSURANCE AGENT 


IN WARTIME 


MERICA has always been known as a nation of 
A individualists. From the very founding of this 
country, we have insisted upon our inherent right 
to live our own lives and to plan our own futures. 


Out of this demand for individual planning has 
grown the institution of American life insurance. 
Through this, Americans have provided for them- 
selves and their loved ones a greater measure of 
individual financial security than has ever been 
known before. In fact, we Americans, representing 
only 7% of the world’s population, own more than 
70% of the world’s life insurance. 


In keeping with American individualism, life 
insurance itself is individualized — tailored to fit 
the hopes and ambitions, the needs and income 
of each policyholder. And each family’s insurance 
program, shaped according to its own particular 
needs, has been made possible by the untiring 
work of the life insurance agent. 


It is the agents who teach people to understand 
and appreciate the benefits of life insurance. 
Through their efforts, in times of peace, agents 
helped some 65,000,000 Americans to take advan- 
tage of the flexible, individualized service charac- 
teristic of American life insurance. 


}In wartime, this service takes on new and more 


Metropolitan Life 
(A MUTUAL 


Frederwk H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





important meaning. The agent’s work is a major 
contribution to the morale of our fighting men 
overseas, for millions of them know that, through 
life insurance, their families back home are cared 
for no matter what happens. 


The agent’s work in wartime also helps prevent 
inflation. He helps people with excess earnings to 
invest part of such earnings in life insurance. This 
keeps excess funds from competing for consumer 
goods and helps hold down prices. 


Life insurance bought today serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only provides protection for the policy- 
holder, but a substantial part of the money he pays 
for such protection is invested by his Company in 
United States Government Bonds. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the life insurance companies of America 
have added nearly $3,000,000,000 to their holdings 
of United States Government securities . .. money 
that is going for tanks, planes, guns and other war 
equipment. In addition, life insurance agents sell 
War Stamps as part of their daily activities. 


Thus, through the life insurance agent, Ameri- 
cans have found a way to accumulate life insurance 
funds which have not only helped make America 
what it is, but are now helping to pave the way 
for Victory. 


"BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Insurance Company 
COMPANY) 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








TRAP THE MOUSE DEMONS 
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»-- ln ceilings of Atmstrong’s Cushiontone 


ee DON’T NEED scientific instruments to prove that 
noise demons ruin office efficiency. You know it. The best 
way to get rid of these nerve-janglers is to TRAP them in low- 
cost ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Up to 75% of the sound that strikes a Cushiontone ceiling is 
absorbed, thanks to the 484 deep noise-quieting holes in each 
12” x 12” unit. And this high efficiency is permanent, unaffected 
by maintenance or repainting. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is installed quickly, with minimum 
interruption to business. Maintenance is simple. The factory- 
applied, ivory-colored surface helps improve illumination. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET which gives all the facts about Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. Armstrong Cork Company, Building Ma- 
terials Division, 8602 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 
Cus inn tami 


Made by the rA) makers of 
Armstrong's Linoleum > and Asphalt Tile 








be guaranteed equal voting rights with 
other employes in any employe-manage. 
ment plan of an employer; and a soldier's 
seniority in relation to other employes of 
draft age should date to the day he en. 
listed or was inducted. 

The labor-control bill approved by the 
House Committee is aimed at the prac. 
tice of some labor unions of interfering 
with the movement of trucks on which 
union drivers are not employed. The 
measure carries a maximum penalty of 2 
years in prison and a fine of $10,000 for 
interference with movements in interstate 
commerce. 

If this bill is not blocked by the House 
Rules Committee, which pigeonholed simi- 
lar legislation in the last session, it stands 
a good chance of being approved by the 
House. As in the previous session, how- 
ever, the Senate still stands as a barrier 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR REED 
» « - would add to the work week 


against legislation which labor considers 
unfriendly. 

Legislation making it lawful to employ 
workers up to 48 hours a week without 
payment of overtime is before the Senate, 
but has caused little stir in that body. 
Latest such measure, by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Kansas, is expected to find a 
final resting place in the Senate Labor 
Committee, unless labor, through a series 
of strikes or other interruptions to war 
production, alienates the friendship of 
some of those who in the past have voted 
against change in the labor status quo. 





War strikes. Six major strikes affect- 
ing war industries were reported in Wash- 
ington during the week ended January 23. 
The strikes involved 21,817 workers and 
resulted in 44,617 man-days of idleness. 
Two of the strikes, including the walkout 
of an estimated 20,000 anthracite miners, 
began during the previous week and car- 
ried over into the week ended January 23. 
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A HUSKY TASK FORCE OF FEDERALS PROVES 
ITS METTLE IN THE BATTLE OF STEEL 


of America. From the great 
open pit iron mines of these 
famous ranges comes a gigantic 
flood of ore, feeding the Bes- 
semer and open hearth furnaces 
of our war girded industry. 


It’s a production flood—swell- 
ing to 90 million tons or more 
for 1942. This all-time high in 
iron ore output tops the previ- 
ous war peak of 1916 by over 
35%. To set this record, un- 
sung heroes of these pit mines 


have been toiling and sweating 24 hours a day, 
six days a week, to make sure our industrial effort 


MESABI—GUYUNA—GOGEBIC— 
MENOMINEE— strange sounding, 
yet mighty important names in the 
fierce battle of steel now waged on the work fronts 
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“KEEP 'EM ROLLING!” 


Pledged 
v.s.TRuck = 





CONSERVATION CORPS 





@ Americo’s trucks—YOUR TRUCKS—must keep 
working for Victory. Frequent and thorough 
check-ups with ony Federal Decler will help 
keep trucks on the job. Pledge yourself to 
“keep ‘em rolling” for Uncle Som. 


Ques eee 


shall not fail—to serve the ends of swifter victory. 
Into the production breech have gone fleets of 
husky ore trucks to match the back-breaking per- 
formance of both producers and miners with a 


brand of consistent, round-the- 
clock dependability that has 
won the everlasting respect and 
esteem of men who have the 
“know how” to really deliver 
the goods. 


Federal’s part in helping speed 
this essential work is added evi- 
dence of the inherent qualities 
of heavy duty, all-truck per- 
formance so consistently built 
into its transport units of vary- 
ing tonnage capacities. Again 


we repeat: “Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal!” 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





Since 1910...Known in Every Cotntry—Sold on Every Continent 








Special Report. 








CMP: WHAT IT MEANS 
TO WARTIME INDUSTRY 


How New Material Allotment Plan Is Expected to Synchronize Output 


More paper work, rigid 
adherence to schedules 
required of management 


Manufacturers are entering a new phase 
of war control. Their factories are to be- 
come as much a part of the nation’s mil- 
itary machine as a division of the Army 
or a flotilla of the Navy. Besides being 
producers of munitions and essential civil- 
ian goods, plants also will be branch offices 
of the War Production Board. And as 
“little WPB’s,” they will be responsible 
for conserving their share of the nation’s 
supply of steel, copper and aluminum as 
well as being charged with turning out 
tanks, guns, planes—or even baby car- 
riages—on time. 

This prospect results from the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan that now is being 
groomed as WPB’s latest device for using 
raw materials where they will do the most 
good. Many factories already have sub- 
mitted estimates of the materials they 
will need to fill the orders on their books. 
Now they are being urged to apply for 
their allotments of these materials by 
February 9. These allotments will be their 
monthly quotas of steel, copper, or alumi- 
num for the three months beginning April 
1. All makers using controlled materials 
will come under this system by July 1. 

The plan. CMP is WPB’s answer to the 
clamor for order in war production and an 
end to delays and shutdowns in deliveries, 
to confusion in priorities. Essentially it is 
a banking system for materials instead of 
money, and its sponsor and manager is 
himself a former banker, Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, WPB Program Vice Chairman. 

The “bank” consists of the country’s 
supply and future output of steel, copper 
and aluminum and their various forms and 
shapes, and WPB has a monopoly on all 
these materials. Deposits in this bank will 
be opened by Mr. Eberstadt’s Require- 
ments Committee. Depositors will be the 
various Government agencies that want 
to use the materials. Inside CMP they 
are known as Claimant Agencies and they 
include the War and Navy departments, 
the Maritime Commission, the Aircraft 
Resources Control Office, Lend-Lease, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Civilian Supply, Department of Agricul- 
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ture, Office of Defense 
Rubber Director, 


Transportation, 
WPB’s Facilities Bureau, 
War Petroleum Administrator and the 
National Housing Agency. 

Each of these depositors writes a check 
on its account with the Requirements 
Committee whenever it gives an order for 
an airplane, a gun, a tank, a ship, or a 
house. The manufacturer receives the 
check, which is called an allotment, and 
that entitles him to his raw material. 
When the factory subdivides its order 
among subcontractors and suppliers, an- 
other check is written against the allot- 
ment issued by the Government agency. 
Thus WPB hopes to place the nation on a 


cash basis so far as materials are con- 
cerned. But that means a great deal of 


paper work for factory managements, a 
careful watch over supplies, and rigid ad- 
herence to schedules in using those supplies. 

In theory, this should be a smooth op- 
eration, but CMP already is getting 
bumps. The first bump came from within 
Government itself when more agencies 
demanded equal seats at the requirements 
table with the Army and Navy. This de- 
mand was met by adding ODT, NHA, the 


FLOW OF ALLOTMENTS FOR SUPPLY 
en LY 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a fopic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 





QuerTeaty 
LOTMENTS 


Ce 


TROLLED wa cuaTemas 
BRANCH 


rubber and petroleum offices and the De. 
partment of Agriculture to the claimants, 

Now complaints are coming from the 
field. Factories are baffled at the details 
of the plan. Accountants tremble before 
the new control systems they foresee, and 
some managements don’t like the prospect 
of getting a reprimand instead of an “E” 
for running ahead of schedule. Neverthe. 
less CMP is to have its chance. 

Here is how the CMP bank will oper. 
ate: All of the country’s steel-using, cop- 
per-using or aluminum-using factories— 
which means practically all of them—are 
classified as A or B producers. In general, 
A producers are manufacturers who deal 
directly with Government buyers, such 
as tank plants or aircraft plants. B pro- 
ducers are manufacturers whose products 
flow through many outlets and are used 
by several agencies, such as motors, ball 
bearings and nails. 

A list of B producers, who make some 
500 items ranging from bearings to X-ray 
apparatus, has been issued. If the manu- 
facturer is not on that list, he is an A pro- 
ducer. If he is dissatisfied with his classi- 
fication, however, he may apply for a 
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FERDINAND EBERSTADT EXPLAINS CMP 
« «- @ bank for steel, copper, aluminum 


—Harris & Ewing 
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change. Aircraft equipment and parts mak- 
ers. for example, have been shifted from 
the B to the A list. 

For an A producer, take a tank plant. 
This plant gets an order from the War De- 
partment for 1,000 tanks to be delivered 
in three months. Instead of placing its 
own orders for steel, and ordering shafts, 
treads and parts from other concerns, the 
company now is asked to prepare a bill of 
materials needed to make 1,000 tanks. To 
set this estimate, including wastage, the 
tank plant must consult all suppliers and 
subcontractors about their own needs for 
steel. Thus it will know the total amount 
of steel that goes into the bodies, frames, 
treads, turrets, wheels, and every other 
part of the tank. 

This bill of materials, together with an 
application for an allotment, containing 
the amount of steel needed each month, 
is returned to the War Department. The 
Department, in turn, submits the tank es- 
timates, with all other War Department 
programs, to the Requirements Commit- 
tee. That Committee then determines 
whether the 1,000-tank contract can be 
filled without upsetting other parts of the 
program. 

If the order is approved, an allotment 
is issued, together with a production sched- 
ule. The tank plant then subdivides its al- 
lotment among the wheel factories, tread 
plants and other subcontractors and gives 
them a production schedule, too. Then all 
firms engaged on the contract place their 
orders for steel, attaching allotment num- 
bers to the orders. The allotment number 
determines the delivery dates. 

Inside fights over allotments and allot- 
ment numbers, 
pected. One such dispute is raging now, 
with rubber Director Jeffers insisting on 
enough valves, compressors and other 
items to complete his synthetic rubber 
program. But the Requirements Commit- 
tee has cut him back to 55 per cent of his 
first schedule, so that aviation gasoline 
plants and escort vessels can go ahead. 

Still, for the first time since the war 
program began, a Government agency is 
in a position to decide just what and how 
much of anything can be made. Before 
CMP, orders were placed without control, 
and priorities were mere hunting licenses 
entitling holders to scramble for materials. 

B producers operate differently. The 
tank plant, for example, will need engines, 
but will not regard the engine factory as 
a supplier to which it must distribute steel 
out of its own allotment. Instead, the 
plant will list the number of engines 
needed for the order. 

The engine manufacturer, as a B pro- 
ducer, will deal directly with WPB rather 
than with a Government buyer. He sub- 
mits his bill of materials to his Industry 
Division, based upon his expected produc- 
tion, and gets his allotment and schedule 
from the Industry Division. The engine 
manufacturer and all other B producers, 
however, treat their subcontractors just as 


however, are to be ex- 
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The Piping Connections of the Gas Cool- 
ing Coil and the Refrigeration System 
which makes it possible to cool electric 
furnac e protectit e gas to remove moisture. 


Protective atmosphere solves war production 
problem that saves precious metals 


and machine tools 


HE ELECTRIC Furnace Company, Salem, Ohio, an im- 
p poten manufacturer of heat treating equipment, had 
to create a protective atmosphere in the sintering furnace 
it produced. In powdered metallurgy, the method that 
saves machine tools and materials in the manufacture of 
bushings and single articles for vital war industry, pow- 
dered metal is placed in the form desired, subjected to tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure and then treated in the sintering 
furnace. The protective atmosphere was required to prevent 
oxidation and scaling created by the air in the furnace. 

It has been found that this protective atmosphere can be 
produced most economically by partially burning com- 
mercial fuel gas. Unfortunately, however, this burning 
process produces water vapor which is also an oxidizing 
agent. Only a very low water vapor content is permissible 
for satisfactory results. 

Condensation of the water vapor seemed to be the most 
effective way to do the job—especially since water at ordi- 
nary temperatures could be used to cool the gas. Tests, 
however, showed that the temperature of the gas could not 
be reduced sufficiently for the required degree of water 
vapor removal. 

To solve the problem, Trane Air Engineers provided a 
special gas cooling coil. A direct expansion refrigerant was 
circulated through this coil. The temperature was reduced 
almost to freezing. 

Thus Trane provided the means for a truly protective 
atmosphere completely free of all harmful oxidizing effects. 

As in this and hundreds of other cases, the facilities of 
the Trane design engineering department are at the disposal 
of government and industry in the design of new and re- 
fined equipment to speed the war effort. Your nearby Trane 
Field Office will be glad to furnish details. 





This Unit Cools Protective 
Atmosphere to Remove 
Dangerous Moisture 
The Trane Gas Cooling Coil, 
utilizing a direct expansion re- 
frigerant, cools partially com- 
busted gas from 90° to 40°, 
thereby removing dangerous 
water vapor in a vital heat treat- 
ment process, This represents 
another of the many problems 
solved through the use of Trane 
Heat Transfer Equipment of 
both standard and spec ial design. 


THE TRAE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, 


wisconsein 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
HEATING *« COOLING « AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 
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*GLENMORE's 


Age makes a big 
difference in whiskey. 
Try Kentucky Tavern 
and you'll see exactly 


what we mean. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


100 PROOF 


Datta and Ett % 
GRENMORE DISTILLERIES CO. 
“5s gantow saaven onsTncer 
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Thee Whiskey 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD 
BOTTLED IN BOND—100 PROOF 
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GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
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the A tank plant, distributing allotmey 
and prescribing production schedules, 

The explanation for this treatment ¢ 
B products is found in their wide use, § 
the producers were treated as subeg 
tractors, they would have to get the 
materials from a host of prime contracto 
In the case of bearings, for example, allo 
ments would have had to come from 
horde of factories making airplanes, eps 
gines, machinery or bicycles if the bearin, 
plant had to depend on customers, §@ 
WPB decided to give bearing manufactur 
ers and similar concerns direct allotments, 

The B list promises headaches for CMP 
managers. When the program was born it 
was hoped to keep this list small, making 
most such producers subcontractors of 
suppliers, subject to control by A pro 
ducers. But this plan foundered early. The 
number of B products has expanded and 
the list has been divided into Group J 
and Group II. In Group I are produets 
required for the military program, such ag 
bearings, compressors, electric motors, 
pumps and wheel assemblies. This is a rek 
atively short list and output can be con 
trolled by controlling the military program, 

But B-II products contain many items 
needed by both munition makers and civil 
ians. They range from kitchen utensils to 
metal doors and windows, and _ include 
machine tools, containers and engineering 
instruments. CMP proposes to let WPB 
itself decide how many B-II products are 
needed, through data already in the filess® 
Thus B producers, both I and II are told} 
that their allotments may be issued with 
out requests for bills of materials. 

However, such inside decisions are not 
easy, as WPB already is finding out. The 
Department of Agriculture, for example, 
under pressure from farmers, insisted on a 
larger allotment of steel for farm machin- 
ery and got it. Similar demands of con- 
trolled materials for other products can be 
expected as CMP tightens its hold on 
industry in the months ahead. 

Other problems also are arising. Many 
plants, for example, fall into several cate- 
gories. A tank factory also may make lo- 
comotive parts for repairs and_ special 
parts for another tank plant. As a tank 
maker, it is an A producer and will get 
allotments from the War Department. As 
a repair part plant, the allotment will 
come from the WPB Industry Division. 
As a maker of parts, the plant becomes @ 
subcontractor, depending on the prime 
contractor for allotments. All this will take 
a lot of bookkeeping. 

Special treatment also must be given 
for repair parts and maintenance supplies 
for all factories. Warehouses must have 
means of keeping supplies without allot- 
ment numbers, as many producers buy 
from them. CMP also has to determine 
just where preference ratings for other than 
controlled materials fit into the picture. 

Finally, WPB has a tremendous educa- 
tional task in teaching all America’s fac- 
tories how to operate under its controls. 
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A Case of 
LESS SCRAP MORE FIGHT 


Se sleek and polished example 
of superfine machining is a pro- 
peller shaft for a Buick-built Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engine. 


It used to be cut by slow and painful 
whittling from a forging made from 
a 184-pound bar of steel. 


By changing the forging method, 
Buick found a way to get the same 
results from a steel bar weighing 
only 165 pounds. 


Nineteen pounds less material to be 
cut away, 19 pounds less scrap to 
be sent back for remelting, 
considerably less expend- 

‘iture of precious 


BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS 


machine tools and—ZJJI/ propeller 
shafts from the same material that 
used to deliver only 100—in less time 
per shaft! 


The country needs scrap metal—all 
you can dig up. 


It also needs to avoid waste of 
materials in the making of fighting 
tools. 


So we'll strike a bargain with you. 


Do your share in “getting in the 
scrap”—and we'll do ours, in this 
and other instances like it, to get the 
utmost “fight’”” out of the materials 
we work with. 





THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Organized 1803 


RESOURCES 
OVER 


$700,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 











1943 BARGAIN! 


(14 million trees a year) 


2S Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 
8” for $1.00 »lus 1 5c postage; 







F Se - 

plete circular of Forest, Xmas Tree and Orna- 

MUSSER men ntal Se« dlings. ‘and Transplants, also 
tag tin on ‘‘Growing Xmas Trees 

FORESTS. inc INDIANA, PA. 








HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS— 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — 


Wauen experts can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture from their costliest blends— 
man! this tobacco must have something! 
AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 
“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richness 
.a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fra- 
grance ... and no bite! 
NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 
tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 


(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
FUje Vatune 


4 Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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TAKING TAXES OUT OF PAY: 
EFFECT OF WITHHOLDING PLAN 


Chances are that compulsory savings 
will be out of the picture in the new tax 
bill, that the present voluntary sales cam- 
paign for War Savings Bonds will be con- 
tinued and expanded, that taxpayers will 
not have part of their wages or salaries 
withheld for bond buying on a forced basis. 

It isn’t fully settled as yet, but the trend 
is that way. Randolph E. Paul, General 
Counsel, who is working now on the 
Treasury’s tax program for 1943, may 
leave forced savings out of it. 

Between forced savings and forced lend- 
ings, the Treasury draws a distinction: 

The forced savings program would re- 
quire taxpayers to buy War Bonds, but 
would permit deductions in tax returns 
for payment of certain private debts such 
as insurance premiums and mortgages. 

The forced lending program simply 
would require the t taxpayer to use a cer- 
tain percentage of his income to buy 
United States Bonds. 

Both programs have two objectives: To 
raise revenue for the Government, and to 
help prevent inflation by retiring money 
from availability for spending. 

Chief reason for easing forced savings— 
or lendings—out of the program is the in- 
sistent public demand for a pay-as-you-go 
plan to bring taxpayers up to date in their 
payments. To be really effective, advo- 
cates of pay-as-you-go say it should in- 
clude a withholding method of collection: 
A part of each pay’s earnings should be 
withheld by one’s employer, transmitted 
at regular intervals to the Government. 

This withholding will have to be sub- 
stantial if taxpayers really are to be made 
current in their payments. Lowest-income 
group subject to tax, for instance, is re- 
quired under present law to pay 6 per cent 
normal tax on net income, 13 per cent tax 
on net surtax income—a total of 19 per 
cent. 

That is just the start. On incomes of 
more than $2,000, the surtax rate rises 
rapidly, reaches 82 per cent on income in 
excess of $200,000. Victory tax of 5 per 
cent on all income over $12 a week is in 
addition. 

In order to make the lowest-income tax 
group (up to $2,000 of net income) cur- 
rent in tax payments, pay-as-you-go with- 
holding would have to be at the rate of 19 
per cent every payday on all earnings 
above a certain small exemption yet to be 
worked out. 

On top of the minimum 19 per cent 
withholding every payday, the 5 per cent 
Victory tax would have to be withheld. 
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RANDOLPH PAUL 
* « - may drop forced savings 


There is talk of repealing the Victory tax, 
but nothing definite has come of it. 

But that is not all; the 1 per cent tax 
on all pay (without any exemption) for 
old-age and survivors’ benefits under the 
Social Security program likewise must be 
withheld by employers on all wages and 
salaries up to $3,000 a year. 

So withholdings mount under a really 
effective pay-as-you-go tax plan: 19 per 
cent plus 5 per cent for Victory tax plus 
1 per cent for Social Security—a total 
withholding of 25 per cent. 

Thus, about one-fourth of everybody's 
pay, in excess of $12 a week (for single 
taxpayers, somewhat more perhaps for 
married workers) would be withheld every 
payday. 

On a $40 weekly wage, approximately 
$7 a week would be withheld. An unmar- 
ried $50-a-week worker would face a de- 
duction of about $9.50: a $60-a-week work- 
er would find $12 deducted; a $100-a-week 
employe would face deductions of $22 
every payday. For married persons, under 
present proposals, the deduction would be 
somewhat less in each case. 

Even so, those deductions would make 
a worker current in his tax payments on 
only the first $2,000 of his taxable income. 
If his taxable income (that is, income 
after deducting personal exemption, allow- 
ance for dependents and other permissible 
items) should exceed $2,000 a year: 

He would have to pay a larger deduc- 
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of the Great White Fleet have 
played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce between 
the United States and our Good Neigh- 
bors, the Republics of Middle America. 


Thousands of men and women sail- 
ing on these American flag liners have 
built good will within these countries. 


ey more than forty years, ships 


Below decks these ships have moved 
the cargoes that have been the very 
lifeblood of Inter-American economic 
health and growth... Northbound with 
bananas, coffee, cocoa beans, pineapples 
and other important Middle American 
exports ... Southbound with farm and 
factory machinery, cars, radios, and 
other products so necessary to Middle 
America’s progress and prosperity. 


Today, this traffic is greatly changed. 
The United States and Middle 
America are fighting side by side in a 
war that must be won no matter how 
great the sacrifices or how difficult the 
disruption of peacetime patterns. With 
Inter-American shipping, for ex- 
ample, men and materials vital to the 


Great Wh 


a 


ite Hleet 








When ships can be spared. 


actual war effort must be moved first. 


Many wartime essentials, formerly 
imported almost exclusively from the 
Pacific Tropics, are now being grown 
and shipped from Middle America... 
rubber, abaca or manila hemp, cinchona 
for quinine, palm oil, rotenone and 
others... while hides, minerals and es- 
sential tropical woods such as balsa and 
mahogany have taken on new impor- 
tance as Middle American exports. 


But when ships can be spared, after 
Victory or perhaps before, those great 
food surpluses of Middle America— 
especially bananas — will again come 
into their own... helping to feed a 
hungry, war-ravaged world. ... 


* * * 


Today, as always, the Great White Fleet is 
proud to be serving the Americas... proud 
to be wearing wartime grey as it carries out 
government orders necessary for Victory 
and the protection of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Tomorrow, it will be ready 
to resume its place in the trade and travel 


between the United States and Middle % 


America. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.L 





Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps regularly 
and budget for that 











A Financing Plan for War-Time Industries 


Back of the fighters are the factories. 


Behind the front lines, there’s the 
battle of the assembly lines, a battle 
that must be won before our combat 


forces can do their job. 


Money is the ammunition needed 
here. 


To maintain the larger inventories, 
hold to higher production §sched- 
ules, meet the higher payrolls and 
pay the higher taxes, more working 
capital is, in most cases, an absolute 
necessity. 

If financing is one of your problems, 
Commercial Credit service is the 


solution to it. 


We are prepared to advance mil- 


Commercial Credit Company 


lions to concerns either engaged in, 
or seeking contracts for military or 
essential civilian production. 


If your present financing connec- 
tions are not in a position to supply 
your needs adequately, or if the 
conditions of granting increased 
credits are too restrictive, it will 
pay you to get in touch with us. 


We are not slowed down by red- 
tape. We do not interfere in any way 
with your management. We will 
build a financing plan to meet your 
particular needs at a reasonable 


cost. 


If interested, wire or write for an 
interview at your convenience, 
Address Dept. 2201. 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: | New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 





tion each payday to become current; or he 
would have to settle with the Government 
by paying, on March 15 each year, the 
difference between his total annual income 
tax and the previous year’s deductions. 

That arrangement covers only income 
taxes. It does not include anything for 
War Bonds. Any deduction to cover com- 
pulsory savings would come on top of the 
25 per cent deduction outlined above. 

Ten per cent for compulsory savings 
is the lowest figure mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of that program. Opponents of this 
proposal say that 10 per cent would not 
produce much more revenue than the 
present voluntary subscription plan; that 
there would be little point to making the 
change if the rate were not higher than 
10 per cent for forced savings. 

But suppose only 10 per cent were re- 
quired for forced savings. Here is what 
an employer would have to deduct from 
his workers’ wages on salaries (in excess 
of about $12 a week) every payday: 

For pay-as-you-go, 19 per cent. 

For Victory tax, 5 per cent. 

For Social Security, 1 per cent. 

For forced savings, 10 per cent. 

Total, 35 per cent. 

In other words, a 10 per cent com- 
pulsory savings program combined with a 
pay-as-you-go tax plan would mean a 
deduction every payday of 35 per cent— 
more than one-third—of each worker's 
pay in excess of a small exemption that 
probably would average about $12 a week. 

Congress would be altogether unlikely 
to enact any such plan for the simple 
reason that most members of Congress 
apparently think that is too much tax 
money to take out of pay envelopes. The 
political consequences alone would be ter- 
rific, as many members see the picture 

Nor are Treasury officials keen for such 
a tax. 

In the first place, the Treasury wouldn't 
collect much more revenue, if any, than 
it now is collecting under the voluntary 
pay-roll allotment plan of selling War 
Bonds. Then, again, the administration 
of such a law would add enormously to 
the present volume of tax work imposed 
on the Treasury. Lastly, any such pro- 
gram would mean the virtual scrapping of 
the present voluntary method. 

Under the voluntary method, 25,000,000 
workers on nearly 170,000 pay rolls are 
setting aside an average of 9 per cent of 
their pay for War Bonds; they are buying 
$5,000,000,000 in bonds a year and the 
rate is rising every month. 

The 9 per cent average of total pay. 
without exemption, is being deducted by 
employers every payday under the vol- 
untary plan. To replace that with a 10 
per cent forced deduction and allow an 
exemption would not be of benefit to the 
Treasury. 

And that, in all likelihood, is the main 
reason why a compulsory savings plan 
stands little chance of being included in 
the next tax law. 
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Third floor back... 


@ It’s 4 p.m. on a quict street. 

A slip of a girl, with a suitcase a little 
too heavy for her, climbs the brownstone 
steps and rings the bell. 

Her heart is beating fast, but it’s not 
from the weight of the suitcase. 

She’s wondering what it will be like, in a 
furnished room, so far from home. 

She’s hoping she'll make good at her new 
job. 

She’s thinking that maybe now she under- 
stands a little bit of what Tom must have 
felt when he said goodbye and left for 
camp. 

But she’s not going back till it’s over. 

Millions of men and women today are 
finding themselves in strange surroundings 
in situations they couldn't have imagined a 
few years ago. They are giving up their 
pleasures and comforts—and often much 
more—to bring future good to the whole 
world. And they don’t mind—too much— 
because it will be worth it. 

Industry, too, has put aside for the dura- 
tion its never-ending job of supplying 
those pleasures and comforts which have 
helped to make life fuller and better in 





America than anywhere else in the world. 
Industry is working today with strange new 
materials, toward grimmer goals—but work- 
ing with the same ingenuity and skill, organiza- 
tion and experience, initiative and resourceful- 
ness. For these things are as much a part of 
American industry as they are of Amer- 
icans. 

And because they are, we have not found 
today’s production task, big as it is, too 
big. Because they are, we shall not find 
tomorrow's challenge, great as it will be, 
too great. With new materials like plas- 
tics, new sciences like electronics, offering 
hope and fuller opportunity; but with the 
old American ingenuity and courage and 
enterprise—we shall face the task of build- 
ing a better world. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, me 


+ * * 


The volume of General Electric war production is so high 
and the degree of secrecy required is so great that we can tell 
you little about it now. When it can be told completely we 
believe that the story of industry's developments during the 
war years will make one of the most fascinating chapters 
in the history of human progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-455H-211 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


rend of American Business 


Title Ree 


There is a revival of get-rich-quick sentiment among some groups in 
U.S.; a new upsurge of pressure for concessions that would add up to more in- 
flation. 

As an indication of what is stirring........ 

Labor leaders are ready with demands for another 15 per cent wage increase. 
That's on top of the 15 per cent from the January, 1941, base now allowed. 

Some business groups are putting on intense pressure for price rises; are 
jumping at the hint of OPA's new administrator, Prentiss Brown, that he might be 
ready to see prices jump somewhat. It only takes a hint like that. 

Taxpayers are clamoring for a skip-a-year tax plan; apparently are con- 
vinced that in one way or another they may get out of paying taxes on March 15. 

Farmers are putting on heat for more price increases. 

Yet: Not everybody can get rich out of the war, not everybody can have all 
the dollars desired and still have those dollars mean much in terms of purchas- 
ing power. There has to be some check somewhere if there's not to be a real 
runaway scramble of people with money for a dwindling supply of goods. 

















To illustrate what has happened and is happening....... 

Farmers started out by demanding and getting price rises on foodstuffs. 

Then: Living costs naturally rose. They're up 19.4 per cent in two years. 

Living-cost rises, plus Victory taxes, cause workers to feel poor and a bit 
dissatisfied. They start demanding wage rises to protect their living standards. 

After that: Businessmen with costs higher due to higher wages, with taxes 
, higher, seek to obtain price increases that will protect profit margins. 

So: Farmers who see workers demanding more wages and businessmen asking 
higher prices bring more pressure on Congressmen to get new farm price rises. 

That's the typical inflation cycle at work. The cycle is about to take one 
more turn very soon now. It is a cycle that must be stopped at some point or it 
will know no end in wartime as vast amounts of money pour out and goods become 
scarce. Leon Henderson lost out at OPA for talking too much of this problem. 














Chances are that Economic Stabilizer Byrnes will have to resist new wage 
and price demands; that he can't afford to get a runaway inflation started. 

That's not to say prices and wages won't creep higher. They will. They 
' were expected to. Rigid price-wage ceilings might generate an explosion. 

But: There will not be any general and sweeping revision upward either of 
prices or of wages. OPA policies, fundamentally, will not change greatly under 
the new administration; will not encourage get-rich-quick ideas. 

It is after the war that the inflation danger will be most acute. Biggest 
price rises of the World War I period came after the war, not during it. The 
inflation dynamite now being stored up is far more explosive than last time. 











Idea of subsidy payments is being revived as a means of checking demands 





for new farm price rises. This would involve...... 
For dairying, a $250,000,000 fund from which payments would be made to the 
4 dairy farmers who exceed 90 per cent of their production goal. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


For vegetable oil crops, a $100,000,000 fund for similar payments. 

For potatoes and truck crops, a $75,000,000 fund for si bsidy payments. 

A subsidy paid on a portion of a crop is far less costly to consumers than 
@ general price rise covering an entire crop. However: The farm bloc knows that 
and is correspondingly suspicious; is afraid that it may be missing something. 








In the field of war controls..... 

Black markets: Bootlegging of meat is getting out of hand; is on a scale 
that gives price-control officials a major headache. Big leak is in farmer-pro- 
duced meat, in meat that is taken from animals killed and cut up on the farm. 

Profit margins: There's an OPA study under way on margins of retailers, on 
the spread between wholesale and retail prices. The purpose: To discover if in- 
creased costs can be borne without price-ceiling adjustments. 

Food rationing: It still is not certain that rationing of canned goods, or 
of meat can get under way by March. Job of getting set for point rationing is 
bigger, more difficult than expected; is loaded with complications. 

Fuel oil: Homeowners with oil burners that also heat water the year round 
must plan for their fifth coupon to last from March to September. They're not 
being scheduled for an added ration of oil to heat water in the summer. 

$25,000 salary limit: It's still a 50-50 prospect that Congress will find a 
way to nullify this limit. But: This limit probably will not be wiped out at 
the time Congress raises the debt limit to $210,000,000,000. 

Wage and salary raises: Employers must be prepared to justify any increases 
given since Oct. 3, 1942. Income tax return will require that raises must be 
justified before deduction of payments as a business expense is permitted. 

Necessary men: It is to become more and more difficult to justify deferment 
of men aged 18-38. Early exhaustion of the reservoir of 18-19-year-olds will 
lead to renewed draft pressure; will find local draft boards increasingly hard- 
boiled. 























Real pinch on little businessmen is just ahead; is to be very severe. 

For example: Filling stations in the East, not company-supported, are ina 
bad way; are beginning to go out of business in large and growing numbers. 

And: Small shopkeepers, faced with problems of replacing goods, are up 
against a tighter and tighter situation; are in for increasing trouble. 

There's always a strong war tendency to force industry centralization, to 
force development of big units. Reason is that Government prefers to do busi- 
ness with big units. And: In-wartime most business is Government-generated 
business. 

Harold Ickes, Interior Secretary, reports the following: 

1. The 140 corporations with assets of $50,000,000 or more in 1939 account- 
ed for around 30 per cent of gross sales of goods; all other corporations ac- 
counted for the remaining 70 per cent of the goods turned out. 

2. Today these 140 biggest corporations are turning out about 70 per cent 
of the country's industrial goods while the remaining 56,300 manufacturing con- 
cerns are turning out about 30 per cent of the goods. 

3. About 20,000 to 25,000 small companies employing from 15 to 500 men now 
are on record as "distressed" and uncertain of survival. 

Rescue plans for small business have been blossoming regularly ever since 
1940; have been devised by Congress, by OPM, by SPAB, by WPB. 

But: Those plans seldom get much beyond the plan stage. Little businessmen 
who are getting along now are those who have managed in one way or another to 
get attached to a big businessman with Government orders. 

Chances are that U.S. industry will end the war more concentrated than ever. 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





BOOMERANG 


EVEN the most innocent things can boomerang. 
The umbrella your wife takes shopping .. . the 
snowball your son throws... the pup your fam- 
ily loves... can hurt someone and throw you 
into court. 

These things—and countless others—can hap- 
pen either on or off your premises and find you 
without liability coverage. To meet today’s need 
for more complete personal liability protection, 


in a single policy—covering both you and your 


family—The Maryland offers a new comprehen- 
sive policy which insures you against hazards to 
which your residence or apartment, or your per- 
sonal acts, expose you. 

This new policy takes much of the gamble 
out of everyday existence. It frees you from fear 
that innocent acts may boomerang and exact 
drastic financial penalties. 

Ask your agent or broker for full particulars. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
af LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY | 














he Yeas and ays—§ 


Epiror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited Those 
not intended for publication, and_ those 
with which writers desire to have only 


ar , 9 ’ — 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Pay-As-You-Go—or No 

Sir:—There is one important phase of 
the present system of tax collection that 
seems to have been overlooked by all in 
appraising the situation. Within the past 
six weeks there have been three instances 
under my personal observation wherein 
men who earned from six to ten. thousand 
dollars per year have died leaving no es- 
tate, hence there is no possibility of the 
Government collecting the tax which they 
would have paid had the Rum! plan been 
in effect last year. These men would have 
paid not less than $3,000 in taxes, which 
is a small amount in itself, but in the ag- 
gregate of all similar cases must be con- 
siderable. 

In each of these instances, these men had 
their real estate and personal property in 
joint names with their wives, and it auto- 
matically reverted to the survivor upon the 
death of one or the other. In this State, 
they would have had to have left an estate 
of several thousand dollars before the Gov- 
ernment could have collected, as the 
widows’ allowances, cost of administration 
and funeral expenses all come ahead of the 
income tax. 

It would seem to me that the losses sus- 
tained by the Government on exceptional- 
ly large incomes for 1942, should the Ruml 
plan be adopted, would be offset to a con- 
siderable degree by the savings made by 
collecting the tax as it is earned rather 
than taking the loss under conditions above 
noted. 

Then, too, the loss sustained by the Gov- 
ernment in the collection of taxes due from 
defense and itinerant mechanics, etc., must 
be tremendous, whereas under a_ pay-as- 
you-go plan there would be no such loss. 


St. Louis, Mo. R.J. A. 


Sir:—The pay-as-you-go income tax 
plan, be it Ruml or otherwise, benefits 
neither the taxpayer nor the Government. 
If, as is proposed, each of 35,000,000 tax- 
payers must file each year a-return show- 
ing the actual figures for the past year, 
and in addition a tentative return showing 
estimated income for the new year, it will 
mean: twice as much of the taxpayer’s 
time wasted making out double returns; 
twice as much of the taxpayer’s money 
wasted for paper and printed forms, en- 
velopes, etc., for filing two returns for 
each year’s income (one estimated, the 
other actual); twice the amount of office 
equipment for the Government to file the 
returns; twice as many Government em- 
ployes feeding at the public trough to 
handle 70,000,000 returns instead of 
35,000,000. 


In view of the tremendous waste of time 
labor and materials that would be involved 
I predict that some sort of pay-as-you-g 
plan will be adopted. 


Philadelphia, Pa. R. C. Yovyg 


Loss of Expert Farm Labor 

Sir:—We believe that responsible per. 
sons in Washington are making a mistaky 
in taking the view with reference to the 
food production problem that “presum. 
ably the labor question can be solved.” 

Inexperienced farm labor can gather 
fruit and many crops, but they cannot 
possibly quickly replace the experienced 
farm labor that has been withdrawn dur. 
ing recent months both by the draft and 
high wages in defense centers. The pro- 
duction of livestock, grains, and many 
other crops requires experienced  Jabor 
even more than many other trades. 

We need a program that will create 
enthusiasm in local communities in seeing 
how much production they can achieve in 
spite of the many restrictions and ob- 
stacles which may of necessity exist. 


Amarillo, Tex. J.E.H 


* * * 


Red Tape Hampering Morale? 

Sir:—People out here are bewildered 
and disturbed to the point of discourage- 
ment over the conflicting rulings, endless 
red tape and multitude of questionnaires 
coming out of Washington. 

Resentment is rising to a pitch. Morale 
is fading. This cannot go on indefinitely 
or the home front will break down. The 
public’s attention must be focused on the 
war job ahead, but it is now engrossed in 
the turmoil of bureaucratic government 

This condition must be brought to the 
attention of Congress and I have suggested 
that all Governors collaborate, pool their 
knowledge, and take to Washington the 
true picture of what is happening to publi 
thinking in this critical hour. 

We cannot afford to let this public re- 
sentment continue to grow, but it can only 
be cured by elimination of red tape and 
bureaucratic controls that are sapping the 
nation’s vitality. 


Red Oak, Ia. R. E.0 











COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 132 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1943. Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
e E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
\ ————————— 











Ditto Gets Direct Action 








66 
The Navy praised our fast, 
accurate Ditto Methods’’ 


—Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 


Swift and sure as the arrow! DITTO will show you the 
shortest path to saving precious hours—help eliminate 
costly errors. DITTO Systems are geared to war pro- 
duction tempo! 


American industry, keyed to the tremendous task 
before it, testifies to DITTO savings and service. 


BELL AIRCRAFT... “DITTO is time and error saving.” 
PHOENIX METAL CAP...“‘A savings in time and labor 
of 65%.” VULTEE AIRCRAFT...“DITTO means in- 
creased speed—accuracy and lessening of confusion.” 
These famous companies, and hundreds like them who 
are going full tilt to “Keep Em Fighting,” depend on 
the help of DITTO. 

DITTO Systems can go to work for you in the same 
efficient, error-proof way. Your production department 
can gain as much as ¢hirty-six hours getting orders into 
the shop with the DITTO Parts Order method. Your 
payroll department can obtain all necessary records 


through one single typing! Getting your materials ten 
days earlier is possible with the help of the DITTO 
purchasing-receiving method. DITTO follows through 
for you with accuracy, releasing extra hours that count | 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
more now than ever before. 


See for yourself how DITTO Systems will aid in TO INSURE BEST RESULTS USE GENUINE DITTO SUPPLIES 
easing your war production problems. Write today for _ Ditto Gelatin Rolls Ditto Liquid 


: Ditto Carbon Paper Ditto Duplicating Papers 
free samples of DITTO System forms. Ditto Ribbons Ditto Pencils Ditto Inks 


DITTO, Inc., 632 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. » Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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PLYWOOD BUSSE: 





The exteriors, interiors, partitions and floors of Santa Fe 


Trailways’ smart new 117-passenger Victory Liners are 


built of this Miracle Wood! 


This is just one of Douglas Fir Plywood’s many 
wartime jobs. Write for our new War Use Folder 
today. It will show you dozens of actual photo- 
graphs of startling plywood applications... will 
prove to you why—after Victory—Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood will serve you better and in more ways than 
ever before. Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tr 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! 
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Invisible, too—but quickly discerned—is the distine- 


TEACHER'S 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


tive quality of Teacher’s that makes it so unique... 
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Prentiss M. Brown has Washington 
wondering just how tough he will be jy 
his new job as Price Administrator. He 
is bringing to that headachy post a ney 
and much-debated approach, one far dif- 


ferent from that of his brash, hard-fibered 
predecessor, Leon Henderson. Mr. Hen- 
derson tried to keep prices down with a 
bludgeon. Mr. 


Brown uses the soft an- 
swer, conciliation, per- 
suasion. 

How much firm. 
ness he will add to 
this in dealing with 
groups that want 
price concessions is 
the question Wash- 
ington is asking. His 
former Senate col- 
leagues think he will 
get results with a lot 
iess noise than form- 
erly issued from OPA. 

Just now, Mr. Brown is making a study 
of OPA organization and methods. But, 
before this was begun, he announced that 





—Harris & Ewing 


PRENTISS BROWN 


a slow, orderly price increase is in pros- 
pect. This statement served, perhaps, as 
a measure of the difference between the 
new and the old administrators. Wash- 
ington could hardly imagine Mr. Hender- 
son saving that. His method was to con- 
cede nothing, to say a loud, if often futile, 
“No,” to inflationary forces. Myr. Brown’s 
friends called the forecast realism. Mr. 
Henderson’s partisans at OPA condemned 
it as a sign of concessions to follow. 

In any event, those who want higher 
listening. The statement 
struck them as an invitation to move in 
and test Mr. Brown’s resistance. Their 
pressure, an OPA official says, is becom- 
ing terrific. 


prices were 


At 53, Mr. Brown is as mild-mannered 
and as slow to anger as Mr. Henderson 
was outspoken and quick to reach what 
he called his own “low boiling point.” Mr. 
Henderson could not get on with Congress. 
Mr. Brown can. He knows Congress and 
politics thoroughly and is well liked on 
the Hill. Whatever else may be the out- 
come, Mr. Brown will not have Mr. 
Henderson’s difficulties in obtaining ap- 
propriations needed for his program. 

* * * 

Robert Murphy, a lanky, 49-year-old 
Middle Westerner, made the political ar- 
rangements in North Africa which divided 
anti-Axis Frenchmen into two tragically 
embittered factions, troubled the Roose- 
velt-Churchill meeting, and created a 
problem left for settlement in an unsettled 
future. 

This brings up the question of just who 
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Mr. Murphy is and what is his background. 
He is a State Department career man 
who reached ministerial rank—officially, 
Minister to North Africa—through his 
own hard work in the first place, and, later, 
with the help of William C. Bullitt, former 
{mbassador to France. 
; Mr. Murphy has a background unusual 
in the diplomatic corps. He knew bitter 
poverty as a boy in Milwaukee. His 
father was a railroad section hand, and he, 
himself, left school in his teens to go to 
work in a roundhouse of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 
With the money he earned from this and 
other jobs, he put himself through Mar- 
quette University. He married, moved to 
Washington and worked as a Government 
clerk. But, meanwhile, he studied Jaw at 
the George Washington University night 
school. In 1920, he passed the State De- 
partment’s stiff examinations for the 
foreign service. 

For ten years Mr. Murphy did the 
chores customary to an _ underling in 
American consular offices. He served in 
Switzerland and Spain, and for a long pe- 
riod in Germany. The Nazis asked that he 
be recalled because Mrs. Murphy had had a 
brush with a Munich shopkeeper. Then 
he went to France where Ambassador Bul- 
litt found him, serving as American consul 
in Paris. At Mr. Bullitt’s request, Mr. 
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ROBERT D. MURPHY 


Murphy was appointed Counsellor of the 
Embassy, in which post he was outranked 
only by the Ambassador. During the diffi- 
cult period that followed the fall of France 
he was in charge of the Embassy. 

Later, he went to Vichy with Ambassa- 
dor William D. Leahy, and from there to 
North Africa, to undertake the intricate 
negotiations that prepared the way for the 
American occupation. America, which 
scarcely had heard of him, suddenly dis- 
covered that he was the storm center of 
an international controversy. 
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COUNTS EVEN 
MORE THAN QUANTITY” 








That's what experience on the fighting front has proved, as Donald Nelson 
recently told newspaper men in Philadelphia. Under stress of battle, 
quality is of vital importance in guns, tanks, ammunition and planes. 


It is up to American industry to maintain the highest uniform quality 
in these war materials for our fighting men. 


While machine tools assure quantity—QUALITY can be obtained only 
by proper dimensional control through the use of reliable precision 
gaging equipment. 


* * *« 


Sheffield’s specialists in Dimensional Control are authori- 


ties on maintaining uniform quality in manufactured parts. 
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Postwar Freedom of the Air? . . . New Powers 
For Col. Donovan... Mr. Wickard’s Shaky Throne 


It now turns out that the White House 
had more to do than the State Depart- 
ment with political arrangements with 
the French in Africa that stirred up 
repercussions leading to the confer- 
ence of President Roosevelt and Win- 
ston Churchill at Casablanca. 


x * * 


The argument is being advanced that 
a British general, either Gen. Sir 
Harold Alexander or Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery, should take com- 
mand in Tunisia when the British 8th 
Army joins up with the Americans. 
This argument rests on the ground 
that the British forces come to North 
Africa with successful experience in 
fighting the Germans, while American 
generals on the ground are new and 
untried. 


SS 2 = 


State Department’s A. A. Berle is pro- 
moting the idea of freedom of the air 
as a corollary to freedom of the seas 
as a basic American policy for peace- 
time. American commercial planes 
now are denied the right to land in 
many parts of the world. 


x** * 


Hitler’s spy system was caught com- 
pletely off guard by the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting in Casablanca. The 
best that the German spies could do 
was to report that Mr. Churchill was 
away from London. No information 
reached Germany from Wachington, 
although it was common knowledge in 
the capital that the President had left 
the country. 


xk * 


Price Administrator Brown’s admis- 
sion that gradual price rises should be 
expected in the months ahead touched 
off a wave of requests from industries 
for relaxation of ceilings. 


x «kk 


Donald Nelson, as War Production 
Board Administrator, bowed to Army- 
Navy demands when the showdown 
came over division of scarce materials 
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between rubber, escort ships and avi- 
ation gasoline. 


* 22 


Claude Wickard is under fire at the 
White House from the New Deal 
group of officials who object to his 
sidetracking of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration as an agency for stim- 
ulating increased farm production. 
Farm Security Administration is the 
last New Deal-dominated agency in 
the farm field. 


x * * 


Whether Mr. Wickard weathers the 
storm that is gathering around his 
head at the White House will depend 
upon whether farm production in 1943 
exceeds production goals now set. If 
production doesn’t respond, chances 
are that Judge Marvin Jones, now 
aide to James Byrnes, will take over 
the Food Administration. 


x* 


Herbert Lehman, as director of for- 
eign relief, already is setting up ma- 
chinery for postwar rehabilitation as 
well as relief. Rehabilitation is a broad 
term that could include activities that 
would extend over many years and 
involve large sums of money. 


x* xk 


Chances are that Henry Wallace, as 
BEW chairman as well as Vice Presi- 
dent, and Jesse Jones, as RFC chair- 
man, will accept the raids on each 
other’s powers and activities and will 
not carry any arguments to the White 
House. In the shuffle, Mr. Wallace’s 
organization lost to Mr. Jones’s power 
over rubber buying in foreign lands 
and Mr. Jones lost to Mr. Wallace 
power over buying of other materials 
purchased abroad. 


x * &® 


William Jeffers, rubber “czar,” will 
be the first official in this war who 
has publicly bucked the Army and 
Navy and won his point if he succeeds 
in obtaining material allotments for 
more than 55 per cent of the program 


he has laid down. Mr. Jeffers was very 
uncomplimentary to Army-Navy “ex. 
pediters” and is adamant in his re. 
sistance to pressure from the armed 
services for curtailment of synthetic 
rubber plans. 


* & @ 


Col. William Donovan's Office of Stra- 
tegic Services is to be given control 
over all foreign propaganda now di- 
rected by Elmer Davis’s Office of War 
Information. OWI has been somewhat 
in conflict with the State Department 
over foreign policy. OSS is an agency 
of the U. S. Chiefs of Staff and will 
gear propaganda policy to military 
policy. 


x * * 


War Production Board officials still 
shy away from ordering industries to 
concentrate production in a few 
plants. They don’t want the responsi- 
bility of ordering some plants to close 
down, permitting others to stay open 
—and neither do the industries them- 
selves. 


x kk 


Vice President Wallace continues to 
be the most active Administration 
official in the field of postwar plan- 
ning despite the fact that the Board 
of Economic Warfare, which he heads, 
has discontinued its postwar planning 
activities. Reason for discontinuance 
is given as lack of funds. 


x * * 


Paul McNutt, as Manpower Com- 
missioner, is losing his argument with 
the military services over their de- 
mands for men. Mr. McNutt now 
finds himself face to face with the task 
of finding men for industry and agri- 
culture, but without machinery ade- 
quate to the task. 


xk 


Treasury privately has serious doubts 
that its goal of $16,000,000,000 in new 
taxes will be reached. But Congress is 
being asked to exhaust all possibilities 
of achieving the goal. 
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that he belongs to the 

gallant army without banner- 
which shares with neighbors 

in the true American wav... 
that tho’ his mind is on the war. 
he remembers to be gallant to her. 
m St. Valentine’s Day 


vith “hearts” and flowe rsi 


saluting her « 
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7 
a wants to know about a Man... 


that when he drinks a toast 
to their romance 

he chooses a whiskey 
worthy of the occasion ... 
that his taste for the 

“Tirst in Quality” 

leads him to Old Schenley, 


America’s Mildest Bottled-in-Bond! 





Th} J vi] ’ j] a 4 loon » Wster 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey 100 Proof This whiskey is 6 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, New York City 


CHENLEY’S “‘CRESTA BLANCA WINE CARNIVAL” WITH MORTON GOULD’S ORCHESTRA. REFER TO YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION] 
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